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REVIEWS 





Travels in the East of Europe—[ Meine 
Reise durch Schlesien, §c., im Sommer 
1832. Von August von Behr.] 2 vols. 
8vo. Leipzig: Hartmann; London, Black 
& Young. 

Tue journey here described led the traveller 

through so many little-known or little-tra- 

yelled countries—to wit, Silesia, Galicia, Po- 
dolia, the Crimea—whence he made a short 
excursion to Buyukdere on the Bosphorus, 
and Constantinople—and thence through 
nearly the whole extent of Russia, from 
south to north, through Moscow to Peters- 
burgh—that it might well be expected to 
rank amongst the most interesting and in- 
forming that have of late been published ; 
nor does the book wholly disappoint the ex- 
pectations awakened by its title-page. But 
the author, who travelled officially upon the 
business of his master, the reigning Duke of 
Anhalt Céthen, is, unluckily for himself and 
his readers, a gouty subject ; and his depar- 
ture appears to have been so long delayed in 
consequence of his infirmity, that he is always 
representing himself as too much pressed for 
time to see more than the outside of most 
of the places he passes through, and that 
often in the dark, as he has a remarkable 
partiality for nocturnal locomotion. — Still, 
as he did look about him for a day or two 
here and there, a good deal of matter may be 
culled out of his two volumes. And the 
very purpose of his mission——which was (after 
inspecting by the way a little family princi- 
pality in Silesia,) to investigate the condition 
and promote the advancement of two Anhalt 
colonies—founded, the one, we apprehend, 
in Podolia—the other, in a large district of 
the southern Steppes of Russia, which the 

Duke of Anhalt Céthen appears to have 

somehow obtained from the Czar—induced 

a rather lengthened residence in the Steppes 

and the Crimea; from which portion of Herr 

von Behr’s journal we shall make our present 
translations. 

Upon entering the Steppes he describes a 
scene and practice of which we were not 
aware :— 

A great enjoyment was afforded us by the 
Steppe conflagrations, at this time universal. 
In order to extirpate the noxious thyrsa (stipa 
capillata), the sharp points of which pierce 
through the thick coat of the sheep into its 
bowels, and gradually destroy it, and to manure 
the ground with the ashes, it is usual to set ex- 
tensive districts on fire; and these running 
flames reminded us of the beautiful passage in 
Cooper's ‘ Prairie.’ We were not exposed to 
similar danger, although the flames in many 
places crossed our path, and our horses were 
driven through flame and smoke: on the con- 
trary, these conflagrations, of which we at one 
time counted more than twenty in sight upon 
the vast flat, afforded us much variety, and, at 
night, a marvellously beautiful spectacle. Where 
they ran along the hills, they perfectly resem- 
bled volcanoes; and the double illumination of 
the country, by the flames and by the soft light 
of the waning moon, afforded ‘a prospect so 





magnificent, as I have seldom or never beheld. 
This prospect displayed itself in most beauty 
as we reached the top of the hill bounding the 
Dniester valley; for here, blended with the 
beauties of the fiery mountain and the double 
illumination, the brightness of the strongly irra- 
diated river, which, like a silver ribbon, yet 
half glowing in the fires of the neighbouring 
hills, wound itself betwixt them. 

At a large village in their way to Odessa, 
our travellers (Herr von Behr was accom- 
panied by his son) lighted upon the cele- 
bration of Easter eve. 

Had we ourselves not been interested by the 

scene, we should hardly have prevailed upon 
our praddi (brotherkin, as the post-boys are fa- 
miliarly called in Russia,) to pass it by: it is 
the most important epoch of the whole year. 
The fasts are in Russia more rigid than else- 
where, and scrupulously observed. Not only 
no flesh, but no butter, milk, eggs, cheese, 
nothing, in short, produced by a warm-blooded 
animal, may be eaten during fasts). * * * * 
After such fasting, the Saturday night of the 
first Easter holiday is impatiently expected. 
tound the churches, in all villages and small 
towns, are lines of carts, freighted with pro- 
visions of all kinds, but especially with Easter 
lambs, and Easter cakes (dough kneaded with 
eggs, pressed flat and baked), not forgetting 
the brandy bottle. About this church, which, 
like all Russian churches, looks well at a dis- 
tance, the whole population was ranged, kneel- 
ing and in prayer—though I would not too cu- 
riously inquire whether at this moment their 
devotion might not be directed even more to 
the eatables, so long untasted, than to the Re- 
deemer of the world. But it is certain that 
this assembled multitude, of every age, and 
both sexes, in groups, with lights, lamps, and 
torches of pine, presented a singular spectacle— 
awful as a religious solemnity, although so gro- 
tesque, that it was impossible to forbear laugh- 
ing at the queer groups, and single figures with 
most remarkable physiognomies, who languish- 
ingly ogled the piles of food. At length the 
anxiously-expected minute draws near—the de- 
cisive midnight hour strikes—the folding-doors 
of the illuminated church fly open, and the 
clergyman, in full canonicals, issues forth, at- 
tended by the church servants in due form: 
the solemn words, “ Christ is risen!’ are heard 
from his lips, and loudly repeated by all present. 
This moment is imposing: again the religious 
character prevails, and elevates the mind. After 
the usual prayers, all rise up, embrace and kiss 
each other; the clergyman walks towards the 
carts, sprinkles them with holy water, and pro- 
nounces a blessing. And now all rush upon 
the food; it is the uproar of a hungry pack 
of hounds. The tiny lights become immense 
fires, at which all boil, roast, broil, fry. The 
feasting and rioting last through the night, 
until the bells, with their single-toned tolling, 
summon the revellers to church; in order to 
visit which, they previously go home, and as- 
sume their holiday garb. 

Odessa is thus described :— 

Odessa lies without the custom-house line, 
which obstructs its intercourse with Russia; 
and, in the opinion of the best judges, it would 
do well to abandon those privileges of a free 
port, (despite the tempting sound of free port, ) 
which cause the obstruction. Even at a dis- 
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tance, it is easy, by the many fine buildings, 
to recognize this grand town, which—thanks to 
its favourable situation, and the care of its 
governors, the Duke of Richelieu, to whom a 
monument is erected upon the new Boulevard, 
the most beautiful spot in the town, and the 
wealthy Count Woronzow, who undertakes, at 
his own expense, those improvements which 
government, from economical motives, rejects— 
has, from a fishing village, in the course of 
fifty years, risen to be one of the finest, richest, 
and most flourishing towns in Russia —her 
large port, constantly harbouring several hun- 
dred vessels of the first magnitude, and of all 
nations, and capable of receiving as many thou- 
sands. As Odessa rises towards the east, and 
the hill descends beneath it precipitously to 
the sea, its full splendour is not immediately 
seen—nor does its entrance, resembling a vil- 
lage, promise much; but its regularity and 
beauty gradually increase as we approach the 
port. The streets are right-lined, cutting each 
other at right angles ; they are broad, and every- 
where adorned with beautiful stone houses and 
palaces, amongst which a mass of crown build- 
ings, appropriated to public establishments, 
barracks, depots, and magazines, distinguish 
themselves. * * * Odessa contains 50,000 
souls; but its size is immense, beyond all pro- 
portion to its population—resembling in this 
respect most Russian towns, of which the im- 
moderately broad streets, large squares, and 
houses, mostly inhabited by a single family, 
occupy a great extent of ground. * * * The 
principal language in use at Odessa is Italian, 
on account of the great trade with Italy. The 
people speak Russian and Greek (Romaic ra- 
ther), but one likewise hears English, French, 
and German. All Oriental languages are spo- 
ken; and perhaps no other town affords such 
a variety of tongues. The, so called, Boulevard, 
lately built upon the highest ridge of the hill, 
above the port, is one of the most beautiful 
streets in existence. On one side, bounded by 
a line of palaces—on the other, planted with 
beautiful trees and flowers—it is calculated for 
a public mall, and as such diligently used by 
the fashionables. From every point of this 
elevated station, you command the most en- 
chanting views over the boundless Black Sea, 
over the bay, the innumerable vessels, the 
throng and bustle in the port and on the 
quays—a living picture, that changes every 
instant, and which one can, therefore, never 
tire of contemplating. * * * At the upper 
end, commanding the Boulevard itself, as well 
as the harbour, is the magnificent newly-built 
palace of Odessa’s benefactor, the governor- 
general, Count Woronzow, with its grand fa- 
gade and Italian roof. On its southern side lies 
a deep and lofty orangery, surrounded with 
galleries everywhere connecting it with the pa- 
lace. The most delightful gardens, adorned 
with the rarest plants of southern climes, ex- 
tend from the rock down to the sea-shore, 
and with their temples and bowers, occupying 
the best points of view, constitute a whole 
that may well rank with the most beautiful 
gardens in Europe. ‘The interior is said to be 
arranged with inventive magnificence, luxury, 
and taste, combined with comfort. I regretted, 
upon every account, that the admirable owner, 
to whose goodness I am so much indebted, was 
then absent upon a two years’ journey, through 
Germany, to England. * * * 
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The streets are so wide, that they afford no 
protection from sun or wind, and lofty trees or 
shady alleys are not to be thought of upon this 
rock.{ The rock upon which the town stands, 
and the neighbouring rocks, from which the 
houses are built, are a calcareous muscle-stone 
(Qe—porous lime-stone), so friable that it can- 
not be used for pavement. This explains the 
frightful dust and bottomless mud that alter- 
nately prevail. Of these, the mud is the least 
evil, as the dust, driven by the violent winds, 
from which Odessa, open to the sea, and sur- 
rounded on the other side by Steppes, is un- 
sheltered, rises in formidable and intolerable 
clouds, noxious alike to the lungs and to the 
eyes. On the other hand, the mud is so deep, 
that, by the Bazaar, at the extremity of the 
town, where some spots of green marsh still 
remain, it is said that oxen have often sunk, 
and disappeared—as a Jew once did, rescue 
being impossible, as none durst venture near 
the yielding ground. A pavement of granite 
flags, for foot passengers, is begun, but at an 
immense cost, as the granite is brought from 
Trieste. * * * The rich, in order to escape 
the dust, spend the summer in country houses 
on the sea-shore. 

From Odessa, our travellers repaired to 
the Anhalt colony; and Behr describes his 
pleasure at finding the dead Steppe called 
into life, by his directions, sent from distant 
Germany. Some account of this settlement 
may not be uninteresting, beginning with 
that of the original steppe. 

A steppe is a seemingly infinite level—a 

een ocean—here and there bordered with 
little hills (kurgans), of which by and bye. The 
first sight of these enormous green levels is 
grateful to the eye, especially at the season of 
my visit, when the strongest green prevails, 
and masses of tulips, yellow butter-cups, blue- 
bells, small hyacinths, and narcissuses, trans- 
form these meadows into a garden, displaying 
them to the eye like a carpet in which a skilful 
hand has wrought the loveliest flowers amidst the 
brightest green enamel. At length, however, 
despite their beauty, their uniformity grows 
wearisome. But now the steppes are every- 
where under cultivation; the crown has no 
more of them left to give away; villages and 
single farms arise on all sides, and much of 
the description I have given is no longer ap- 
plicable. Immense herds of cattle, of every 
kind, animate the desert, and offer variety to 
the traveller, who, with pleasure and surprise, 
discovers amongst them herds of camels—these 
animals being used as teams by many landed 
proprietors, especially by the Tartars, because 
able to draw equal loads with twice the speed 
of oxen. The young camels look very comical, 
and are still uglier than the old ones. But the 
chief inhabitants of these deserts are great flocks 
of sheep, mostly the fat-tailed (Airgis), and the 
black and grey Crimeans, and great tabunes 
(herds) of half-wild horses, cows, and oxen, 
large goats, &c. Swarms of birds people the 
air. * * * One peculiarity of the steppes, 
which no naturalist has as yet sufficiently ex- 
plained, is the optical illusion which makes one 
always see a distant lake between oneself and 
the kurgans that mark the horizon, and always 
erroneously; for there are but few steppe 
streams, and these, including the mighty Salgyr, 
that rushes from the mountains, are nearly 
dried up by the summer heats; whilst the little 
pools, formed in the hollows by the melting of 
the snow, vanish in the early spring, and pro- 
duce the mowing grass wanted for winter fodder. 
The merinos, which never get anything but 
grass or hay, thrive better on this wholesome 
food, suited to their nature, than on the arti- 





+ What then are the trees on the Boulevard 7— 
Shrubs only? 
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ficial fodder given them in Germany. * * * 


The wolves are kept off by armed shepherds 
and stout wolf-dogs, and the sheep are driven 
at night into well-secured buildings. The pro- 
prietors who have not such, and the ‘Tartars, 
suffer dreadful ravages from the wolves. * * * 
After the breeding of merinos, the breeding of 
horses offers a profitable income; their keep 
costing little, and the care of them not inter- 
fering with that of the sheep. * * * Tabunes 
of two or three hundred are committed to the 
charge of a single tubunschik (groom), who 
troubles himself about them only in storms of 
wind or snow: upon such occasions they will 
run before the wind, stray, and lose themselves 
in the steppes; and, to keep them together, he 
must ride round and round them incessantly. 
At other times the éabune is left to the conduct 
of the stallions, who maintain the strictest po- 
lice amongst the mares subjected to them. * * * 

The third branch of steppe produce is wine, 
which will become very profitable, and which I 
have, therefore, promoted to the utmost. * * * 
Plantations of wood, whereof the steppes have 
hitherto been destitute, are the more impor- 
tant, as only by woods can the evils of the cli- 
mate—i.e. the violent equinoctial storms and the 
lasting droughts—be remedied; since, upon these 
flats, only woods can break the force of the 
wind, and attract the fertilizing clouds. Ac- 
cordingly, the government has long sought, and 
now more than ever seeks, to encourage the 
sowing and planting of forest trees. It is 
thwarted herein by the Tartars, who, like all 
nomade races, even when settled, entertain an 
actual hatred for trees; as also by the indolence 
of the landowners, who, caring little for the fu- 
ture, seek the greatest possible present profit. 

From Ascania Nova, as this colony is 
named, in honour of the original title of the 
princely family of Anhalt, our travellers re- 
paired to the southern Crimea, chiefly, it 
should seem, to examine the Crimean vine- 
yards. Count Woronzow has there most 
successfully carried the culture of the vine, 
and manufacture of wine, to a great extent. 
At Sympheropol, our travellers drank wines 
of his growth; of which we are told— 

Their strength, after two or three years’ 
keeping, equalled that of Madeira and Spanish 
wine, and they retained the flavour of the lands 
whence the stocks were brought. 

The southern extremity of the Crimea, 
where little or nothing that can be called a 
road yet exists, the travellers explored upon 
Tartar horses, with Tartar equipments. ‘Thus 
they reached Sebastapol, the chief naval 
station of the Crimea; where they found 
immense dockyards, men-of-war of all sizes, 
and in ali states of progress, &ce.—but not, 


it should seem, the utmost refinement of 


polished society. 

The Admiral invited us to tea; and we met 
a delightful party: many beautiful young ladies, 
and ollicers, a highly-cultivated Livonian family, 
with four pretty daughters, a very beautiful and 
polished Greek lady, named Camenina, whose 
lively conversation we long remembered with 
pleasure, and some German physiciaus, glad 
enough to meet with countrymen. The evening 
passed agreeably, amidst music and dancing. 
Delicate sweetmeats and fruit were handed 
round; but one only spoon was laid beside the 
liquid sweetmeats, with which the company, 
one after the other, without previous cleansing, 
eat them. 

Our party left Sebastapol on St. George’s 
day, when a grand pilgrimage is made to 
3t. George’s monastery. 

What a surprising spectacle awaited us, as, 
turning the mountain, we suddenly halted upon 
a steep rock, over the previously unseen sea, 








amidst a confusion of men and carriages! We 


advanced close to the edge, where one of the 
loveliest pictures I ever saw presented itself: 
before us, the boundless sea, pretty foot-paths 
winding down to the shore, under the shade 
of lofty trees, and covered with promenaders of 
all ages and both sexes; those at the bottom 
from our elevated position, looking searcely 
larger than emmets; and, on the right, the 
promontory, a precipitous rock, called the 4jq 
Burun, on which formerly stood the blood. 
stained temple of Diana. * * * To the left, 
an easy declivity, bearing on its summit the 
beautiful monastery, with its golden cross and 
dome, partly quarried out of the rock. The 
way thither, before us, was covered with pil- 
grims and their attendants ; the steppe, behind 
us, was filled with carts, horses, and people, 
whose numbers seemed continually increasing, 
A complete market was established in the 
midst, calculated to feed throughout the day a 
body of many thousands of human beings, to 
form which, Sebastapol, Balaklawa, and all the 
neighbouring Greek villages, had contributed 
the bulk of their population, and to Satisfy 
the various wants of different ranks, ages, 
and races; for it was well known that none 
would depart before evening, and that the or- 
gies would, by the majority, be prolonged far 
into the night. 

Our travellers did not stay to share the 
revelry of the pilgrims, but proceeded on 
their way. After passing Balaklawa, the 
commercial port of the Crimea, what had 
as yet been merely a ride with a few diffi- 
culties, assumed a more serious aspect. At 
Kikkeneis they got fresh horses— 

And, in truth, it was needful; for now began 
that portion of our Crimean ride which offered 
the most original and extraordinary views— 
magnificent groups of rocks, with pyramids, 
balls, dice, points, and teeth, of all shapes— 
but also, as these were to be climbed over, the 
most dangerous, or rather, what appeared so; 
for, with these horses, lissome, active, and more 
accustomed to the rock-paths than even the 
mules of Switzerland and Spain, there is in 
reality nothing to fear; and we soon became so 
confident, that, even in the most abrupt and 
precipitous passes, we never looked at the road, 
but, leaving the guidance wholly to the animals, 
and merely so securing the bridle as not to 
drop it, enjoyed the grandeur of the grotesque 
masses of rock, which we climbed over and 
crept through, * * * 

Our path, leading over fragments of rock 
along the sea-shore, appeared to be blocked 
by the promontory: I still fancied it would turn 
to the left, up the hill; when this proved a 
mistake, my curiosity as to which way it could 
possibly lead became excessive. It went right 
up the rock which stopped the way. We sud- 
denly perceived a narrow track that wound zig- 
zag up the precipitous front. 1 thought it the 
track of the goats and chamois, which were 
stationed upon every crag, destroying the young 
shoots of the plants; but our horses at once 
prepared to climb this only continuation of our 
path, and completed the arduous task with 
their usual vigour and activity. 

From this fearful chaos of rocks, the tra- 
vellers entered upon a more smiling scene, 
chiefly the domain of Count Woronzow. 

From Simais to Alupka the country is @ 
garden. ‘The road traverses the thriving olive 
plantations of Count Woronzow. What this 
admirable man has done, and daily does, for 
the prosperity of the Crimea is not to be told. 
He expends the greater part of his immense 
income (now a million of rubles,) upon the 
six or seven domains, to be severally described. 
He sends for vines and vine cuttings from every 
wine country: from Asia, from Madeira, and 
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from the Cape; and from their fruit he produces 
excellent wine. * * * The strength of the 
wine produced under a southern sun, and the 
protection and reflection of rocks, from a chalk 
or slate soil, is incredible. * * * 

We were nobly entertained in the Castle, and 
jn the evening admired, from the balcony, the 
beautiful and unique situation of Alupka—a 
new creation of the Count’s, which some half 
century since was a mere ruin of serpentine 
rock. 

But, upon the beauties of Alupka, we 
need not dwell, as they are merely a height- 
ened repetition of those of the Count’s 
Odessa garden. And we will now take our 
Jeave of August von Behr, or, at least, of 
the steppes and the Crimea; for we intend 
hereafter to gather a few more extracts from 
other parts of his travels. 





LARDNER’S CABINET CycLoPzDIA. 

A Preliminary Discourse on the Study of 
Natural History. By William Swainson, 
Esq., F.R.S. &c. London: Longman. 

Tur importance of the series to which the 
present work belongs, and the inierest at- 
tached to the first volume of a system 
which is to reform all our zoological know- 
ledge, and constitute a new era in the his- 
tory of British physical science, have de- 
termined us on affording it a full considera- 
tion, and examining into its pretensions and 
performances somewhat in detail. 

Mr. Swainson has divided his subject into 
four parts: the first is occupied in tracing 
the rise and progress of zoology; the se- 
cond in declaiming on the general nature 
and advantages of the study of natural his- 
tory; the third treats of the principles on 
which natural history relies for its suc- 
cessful prosecution, and developes the au- 
thor’s views regarding systems; while the 
fourth discusses the present state of zoo- 
logical science in Britain, and suggests cer- 
tain means calculated to ensure its encou- 
ragement and extension. 

The first part then is historical. Its ob- 
ject is to trace the revolutions of the science 
in the lives and labours of its most distin- 
guished votaries ; and for this purpose were 
required a few accurate facts on which to 
found, by cautious generalization, brief but 
comprehensive sketches of character. Mr. 
Swainson’s facts are not accurate, and his 
sketches of character are feeble and erro- 
neous. He seems incapable of forming a 
just conception of the peculiar genius or 
merits of the men whom he attempts to de- 
scribe, Perhaps this may be accounted for 
by the well-known axiom,—“ for in all 
cases the less is comprehended of the greater.” 
Pliny, without doubt one of the most learned 
men of all antiquity,t—Pliny, the very type 
of encyclopzedists,—Pliny, whose works con- 
tain, as he himself informs us, extracts from 
more than two thousand volumes—is cha- 
racterized by Mr. Swainson as deficient in 
—what do you suppose, gentle reader ?—in 
erudition! We fear Mr. Swainson might 
have sought for this deficiency nearer home. 
Turning the page, we meet the singular in- 
formation, that Belon “seems to have made 
the history of birds his exclusive study.” 
We must confess that we had known him 
better by his labours on fish; but to prove 
+“ L’un des hommes les plus laborieux et /es plus 


érudits de Vantiquitée.’—Cuvier, Hist. Nat. des 
Poissons, 1. 23. 





that his attention was not very exclusively 
confined to any one branch of natural his- 
tory, we may just cite the title of one of his 
books :—‘ Portraits d'oyseaux, animaux, ser- 
pens, herbes, arbres, hommes et femmes 
d’ Arabie et Egypte;’ or of another,—‘ Ob- 
servations de plusieurs singularités et choses 
memorables, trouvées en Gréce, en Asie, en 
Judée, en Egypte, &c. ;'—in neither of which 
does there appear any remarkable want of 
variety. ‘‘ A taste for natural history,” says 
our author, “had hitherto been confined to 
the Continent ; but, in the year 1634, it had 
at length reached England; and the Zhea- 
trum Insectorum of Mouffet came forth as the 
first zoological work ever printed in Britain.” 
On which we beg to observe, that Wotton, 
and others of our naturalists, were known 
previous to the date mentioned ; and though 
their works may have issued from a foreign 
press, yet that this cannot be asserted of the 
works of the learned Dr. Caius, whose Li- 
bellus de Canibus Britannicis bears on its 
title-page ‘ Londini, 1570.’ Nor does our 
author’s bibliographical knowledge become 
more correct as we approach nearer our 
own days. ‘ Merram” [Merrem], he tells 
us, ‘took up the examination of the much 
neglected class of reptiles, intending to treat 
upon them in detail; but, unfortunately, the 
work only reached the second number.” 
The work to which he alludes did reach a 
third number, which appeared in 1821; 
but Merrem’s complete work on reptiles, 
the Versuch Eines Systems der Amphibien, 
which is a systematic catalogue of the entire 
class, and which is referred to as a text- 
book by all naturalists, seems to have been 
totally unknown to our author, as he never 
once alludes to it, though published at Mar- 
burg in 1820. 

Our author has taken a fancy to depre- 
ciate Cuvier and the whole school of com- 
parative anatomists, (whom, indeed, he 
scarcely notices,) as if their labours had had 
no effect on the progress of zoology. It 
appears to us that he estimates them exactly 
in proportion as he understood them. We 
may be allowed, however, to inquire why 
he has not made the slightest allusion to 
Wilson, the American ornithologist. He, 
at least, did not belong to the hated school, 
and his labowrs appeared not unworthy 
of being taken advantage of when our au- 
thor was preparing for press his former vo- 
lumes, which we find designated in the pre- 
sent work alternately as the Fauna Bo- 
reali-Americana, which is right, the Fauna 
Americani Boreali, which is wrong, the 
Fauna Americana Borealia, which is also 
wrong, and the Northern Zoology, which is 
meant as a translation. And this reminds 
us that Mr. Swainson must have suffered his 
classical knowledge to fall sadly into decay 
before he could have obliged us with such a 
plural for chrysalis as chrysali—for hiatus 
as hiali,—or declined Pachydermaia in such 
a manner as to have found out Pachyder- 
mate. 

We turn with more pleasure to the second 
part of the work, in which the inducements 
to the study of natural history are stated in 
a natural, easy, and sometimes even affect- 
ing, manner. The following is a favourable 
specimen :— 

“In tracing thus far the advantages of na- 
tural history, the recorded opinions of others 
have been confirmed by our own experience, 





But there remains one period of our existence 


at which its effects upon our mind can at pre- 
sent be only imagined, although we humbly 
trust we may have the power of confirming our 
present belief from experience. We allude to 
the feelings that result from such pursuits when 
old age comes upon us; and when we naturally 
look back to the route we have chosen for the 
journey of life. ‘That our present ardour will 
subside, we can well imagine; but we believe 
that it will never degenerate into indifference. 
It has, indeed, been mercifully ordered by Pro- 
vidence, that our interest in temporal things 
should progressively diminish in proportion as 
our time draws near for quitting them. But if 
our recreations have been innocent, and our 
pursuits intellectual, they cannot, in the nature 
of things, leave behind them regret or disap- 
pointment—much less can they inflict remorse. 
We can imagine, therefore, that the old age of 
a true naturalist,—one who looks from the 
created to the Creator,—must be peculiarly 
happy. He may have had his share of the 
sorrows and disappointments incidental to mor- 
tality; but they have neither originated in the 
sensuality or intemperance of his amusements, 
nor in the ambitious nature of his pursuits. 
Neither wealth, nor titles, nor honours, have 
ever had the power to lure him from his peace- 
ful studies ; and he is, therefore, exempt from 
the committal of those mean artifices and un- 
worthy acts by which such distinctions are too 
often gained. We can imagine such a man 
looking back on the quiet path he has trodden, 
with something of the same feeling with which 
we contemplate, from a mossy seat, the vista of 
a green embowered. lane, nigh to which is the 
public road, sultry and dusty, thronged with 
crossing vehicles and jostling crowds. Al- 
though no longer fit for active exertion, we can 
still fancy him contemplating his collections— 
the acquisitions of his youth, and the study of 
his manhood—with that complacency which we 
feel towards an old companion. Every object 
in his littke museum has its own story; the 
scenes and incidents of youth are brought back 
to his recollection in all their freshness; and 
the memory, dwelling on these green spots in 
the desert of life, will oftentimes be prevented 
from recalling others of a less cheering nature. 
He looks abroad in the spring of the year, and 
sees the face of nature renewed with the same 
beauty and freshness as when he contemplated her 
in the spring of youth. That season of his life 
has long passed away; but he knows that he, 
too, will be renewed—that dis winter will be 
changed to an eternal spring; and with firm 
but humble confidence in the promises of his 
God, the resigns the contemplation of His sub- 
lunary works, in the sure and certain hope of 
seeing those which are heavenly.” 


The third part is intended to explain the 
author’s views regarding systems of classi- 
fication, and is vague, unsatisfactory, and 
inconclusive. The assertions are strong, 
but unsupported by proof; and we are con- 
stantly tantalized with the assurance that 
they are capable of demonstration, while 
none such is ever afforded. The doctrines 
which he himself advocates constitute what 
its supporters choose to term the Natural 
System, and may be comprehended in two 
general propositions :—“ First, that the pro- 
gression of the affinities of nature is cir- 
cular—that is, that every natural group has 
its objects disposed in a revolving series, so 
that the last joins to the first as well as to 
that by which it was preceded; and, se- 
condly, that three of these circles always 
unite among themselves and form a larger 
circle.” ‘These two great truths, we are 
told, are learned from the doctrines of ana- 
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logy and affinity, which the author proceeds 


to define as follows :— 

“ By the first, we understand an external re- 
semblance or similitude to another object, which 
is nevertheless different in its form, structure, 
habits, or some other important circumstance: 
here the bl tly super- 
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ficial. By affinity, on the other hand, we imply 
such a resemblance in those characters just 
mentioned, and such a strong similarity in the 
detail of the structure of the two animals, that 
they are only kept distinct by a few peculiari- 
ties of secondary importance.” 


Now for their knowledge of affinity, as 
far as it results from the details of structure, 
the author and his school are chiefly in- 
debted to the comparative anatomists, whom, 
nevertheless, he treats with such condescend- 
ing Aauteur ; but the relations of analogy 
(by which it appears he intends resem- 
blance, though we need scarcely stop to 
say these are matters totally distinct,) have 
chiefly been sought out by the exertions of 
himself and his brethren,—and behold the 
specimens which he produces of the value of 
their labours :— 

“It isa common and a just comparison to 
liken the vulture and the eagle to the lion; the 
two first being among birds what the latter is 
among quadrupeds,—the tyrants of their re- 
spective races. 

‘The eagle, he is lord above, 
The lion lord below.’ 

This comparison, moreover, is rendered doubly 
accurate by a singular analogy of structure, 
which, as we do not remember to have seen it 
noticed, may be here advantageously introduced. 
‘Lhe lion,—apparently to prevent the adhesion 
and drying of fragments of his bloody meal 
upon his skin, where it might putrefy and 
create sores,—is provided with a bushy mane, 
which prevents the blood or gore from coming 
into immediate contact with his skin, and which 
he can thus shake off with ease. Now, if we 
look to the greatest number of the vultures, we 
find that nature, to effect the same purpose, has 
given to them a similar provision. They also 
have a mane upon their neck,—not, indeed, of 
hairs, but of feathers longer than the others, 
and generally so stiff and glossy, that any sub- 
stance which may come upon them can be 
shaken off with ease. ‘The vulture is then the 
lion among birds; and affords one of the thou- 
sand proofs, that relations of analogy can be 
found in animals of different classes, no less 
than between others more closely related. From 
these proofs, which come home to the convic- 
tion of all, the student will readily perceive 
that there are relations of analogy as well as 
relations of affinity ; and he will plainly see the 
theoretical difference between them, discon- 
nected from any particular system or theory. 
To deny the existence of such relations, is to deny 
the existence of our senses.” 

Perhaps the author means the evidence of 
our senses. 

Again— 

‘What, for instance, can be more perfect 
than the analogy between the Bengal tiger and 
the Atrican zebra?—both of them striped in so 
peculiar a manner as to be unlike all other 
quadrupeds, and both so wild and untameable 
as to have resisted every effort employed for 
their domestication.” 

On which sentences we shall simply re- 
mark, that the reasoning is absurd, the ana- 
logy ridiculous, and the whole comes nearer 
what is commonly designated  twaddle” 
than we had reason to expect in a work 
which modestly professes “not only to sti- 
mulate the diffusion of knowledge, but to 
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raise the tone of the public mind, and to 
awaken a taste for the contemplation of the 
works of nature.” The reasoning is absurd ; 
for, if the lion is provided with a mane, and 
the vulture with a ruff, to prevent the re- 
mains of their respective meals from drying 
on their skins and there producing putrefy- 
ing sores, why have we not these unplea- 
sant records of their “ bloody banquets” on 
the necks of the lioness or eagle, which 
want this ornament? Why is the tiger— 
why is every other beast of prey, safe from 
ulcerations without the protection of a mane? 
—or why have we not a succession of sores 
on the head and neck of several of the 
vulture kind, in whom they are perfectly 
bare, and uncovered by a single feather? 
But the analogy is still more ridiculous :— 
“ they are both striped.” Undoubtedly they 
are, and so is many a Manchester calico,— 
ergo, there is an analogy between a Bengal 
tiger and a Manchester calico; or, a crow 
and a coal-pit are both black, and both begin 
with a c, and “to deny the existence of such 
relations would be to deny the existence of 
our senses.” The fact, indeed, of the resem- 
blance in all these cases is perfectly unde- 
niable ; but, previous to Mr. Swainson, we 
are not aware that many philosophers had 
made use of such facts as proofs, except per- 
haps Fluellin, in his celebrated analogy be- 
tween the rivers in Monmouth and Mace- 
don—* "Tis so like as my fingers is to my 
fingers ; and there is salmons in both.” 

Other analogies, however, are objection- 
able on more serious grounds; and we fear 
that, in his anxiety to prove a favourite 
theory, Mr. Swainson has suffered himself 
to overlook facts of which he could not but 
be aware. ‘I'hus, in speaking of the struc- 
ture of mouth to be found in animals that 
live by suction, he says, ‘‘ Nature has evi- 
dently made this structure a leading distinc- 
tion of particular groups throughout the ani- 
mal circle; for we find that, in every class, 
some are suctorial, while others are not ; and 
that this habit is always accompanied by a 
uniformity in the general shape of the ros- 
trum or mouth, which, as suited to such 
functions, is always very long and slender.” 
Now, on reading this sentence, it occurred to 
us that the leech was an evident exception, as, 
within our experience, we had never found 
it to possess either “ rostrum, beak, trunk, 
proboscis, or very long and slender mouth :” 
judge, therefore, of our astonishment when, 
on turning over the page, we found the 
leech actually cited as an example of the 
structure in question! This is a point about 
which there can be no argument: the leeches 
which we have seen had not the above struc- 
ture,—perhaps_ those which Mr. Swainson 
has examined had. 

On another point, however, we can be 
more positive. There is but one Sloanian 
collection in the world, which, after the 
death of Sir Hans, was safely deposited in 
the British Museum. On this point we pre- 
sume Mr. Swainson and we are agreed: it 
follows, therefore, that our experience in this 
particular instance should be perfectly uni- 
form with his. Hear then, first, his story :— 

“A few years ago, when the zoological col- 
lections of the Museum formed the subject of 
a debate in the House of Commons, and some 
censures were cast upon the little care then 
bestowed upon them, it was positively asserted 


by a ministerial member, since elevated to the | 











peerage, that Sir H. Sloane’s insects were qi 
in good preservation. And this assertion was 
suffered to remain uncontradicted, from sheer 
ignorance in the opposition members, who a 
peared to know as little about the matter under 
discussion as if it related to the Museum of 
China. The fact being that no insects, as ther 
preserved, could by any possibility have existed so 
long.” 

Colman once said or sung that— 

««What’s impossible can’t be, 
And very seldom comes to pass ;’” 

and we now acknowledge the full force and 
justice of the little reservation made in the 
words very seldom ;—as no later than this 
morning we had the pleasure of seeing with 
our own eyes a considerable number of these 
identical insects, which, we have Mr. Swain- 
son’s authority for asserting, cannot now, 
“by any possibility,” be in existence! To 
be as particular as possible, we may men- 
tion that the insects we saw were lepido- 
ptera and coleoptera, collected by Petiver, 
and transferred from his museum to that of 
Sir Hans Sloane. Many of the former were 
a good deal faded in colour, from exposure 
to light; of the latter, we may instance a 
prionus, which, on minute examination, ap- 
peared to be, without doubt, the identical 
specimen represented in Tab. xlvii. fig. 1, 
of the ‘ Catalogus Classicus,’ &c., of Petiver, 

ublished in 1709, and which therefore must 
nave been preserved many years previous to 
the date which renders its present existence 
beyond the reach of possibility. We can 
only say it is a very pretty specimen of the 
ghost of an insect. 

We have scarce left ourselves room to 
speak of the fourth and last part of Mr. 
Swainson’s volume ; which, indeed, we do not 
regret, as it is principally occupied with que- 
rulous complaints of the little honour done 
to men of science, and the little encourage- 
ment given to their works. Under the for- 
mer head, he insists on the necessity of pen- 
sions or salaries to men engaged in philo- 
sophical researches; and tells us— 

“ The most ordinary mind must immediately per- 
ceive that studies such as theirs are quite incon- 
sistent with the ordinary business and concerns 
of life; that they cannot be pursued together; 
and that, if the depths of science are to be fa- 
thomed, and new discoveries brought to light, 
the task can only be achieved by those whose 
time is at their own command, whose attention 
is not divided or distracted by avocations purely 
worldly, and whose circumstances are such as 
to make them free from pecuniary cares.” 

It comforts us to think that our mind can- 
not be one of “the most ordinary ;” for we 
perceive no such thing. Cuvier made those 
observations on Mollusca, on which de- 
pended so much of his future fame, when 
he was a tutor in Normandy. Hundreds of 
like examples might be cited; but we shall 
content ourselves with one of our own age, 
and in our own country—John Dalton— 
friend John Dalton—who, to his honour be 
it told, has, through a long and blameless 
life, by his daily labour gained his daily 
bread; and what name now holds a fairer 
place in British science than thine, Jolin 
Dalton ? ‘ 

We are equally at issue with Mr. Swain- 
son respecting his comparative estimate of 
the encouragement given on the Continent, 
and here, to the publication of expensive 
works on zoological science. It is true that 
the French and Bavarian governments W 
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undertake the expenses of bringing out, in 
splendid style, the works of naturalists who 
have travelled in their service; and here we 
think their example might with advantage 
be imitated by our ministry ; but when such 
works are published, where do they meet 
with their poe sale but in the English 
market? ‘The list may boast of continental 
emperors, and kings, and counts, but do not 
English names always bear a proud propor- 
tio amongst the actual purchasers of the 
work? What country but England could, at 
this moment, enable Mr. Gould to publish 
with profit, and without the aid of kings or 
princes, his beautiful ornithological plates ?+ 
or why does Mr. Audubon bring out here his 
magnificent and most expensive ‘ Birds of 
America,’ if superior patronage and remune- 
ration were to be obtained elsewhere? ‘These 
are facts that speak for themselves. Still, we 
confess, that much yet remains to be done be- 
fore pure zoological science, in England, can 
be made as profitable as it is laborious to its 
yotaries. We would as gladly as Mr. Swain- 
son, hail any additional tendency in the 
public mind towards natural researches ; but 
improvements of this kind depend much on 
gradual and careful cultivation, and any at- 
tempt to force them by injudicious patron- 
age, or indiscriminate bounties, we should 
deprecate, as more likely to do harm than 
good. We have no fear for the results, if 
zoology be only put on a par with the other 
sciences, and admitted, as in all reason it 
should be, to share the attention which they 
receive at our colleges and universities. 


The Adventures of Kdmrip. 
[Second Notice.] 

AccorpInG to our promise, we proceed to 
ive some account of the perils that the 
indi musician encountered in his voyage. 

After the wreck of Kamrip’s vessel, Rasrang 

was picked up by a ship: his adventures on 

board will remind our readers of the history 
of Jonah :— 

Soon after he went on board, a fierce hurricane 
arose; the sailors in confusion began to inquire 
the cause. “A few moments ago,” said they, 
“we scarcely felt the breeze; the stranger must 
consequently have brought on this storm.” They 
then came to Rasrang, declaring that his evil 
destiny had brought them into danger ; and that 
therefore they would convey him no farther, but 
throw him again into the sea. 

In spite ofhis remonstrances they fulfilled 
their threat. Fortunately, however, he soon 
discovered an island overgrown with jungle, 
which he swam towards, and at length land- 
ed, overcome by hunger and fatigue. He 
found it inhabited, but he could find no ves- 
tige of fruit or corn. When he solicited food 
from the inhabitants, they replied— 

“You are ignorant, it appears, that you are 
in the island of Ekh, on which no person has 
heretofore landed, and which no one has ever 
quitted. It contains neither fruit trees nor ani- 





t In Férussac’s Bulletin des Sciences Naturelles, 
tome xix. p. 376, which happens to be at our hand, 
We find a curious confirmation of the opinion we have 
advanced. Speaking of the number of subscribers to 
Wood’s ‘ Index Testaceologicus,’ he says,—‘‘ Nous 
croyons curieux de faire connaitre leur nombre pour 
VAngleterre seulement, pour un volume en Svo. du 
prix de 186 fr., sur les coquilles; c’est une donnée cu- 
neuse, que les libraires et les auteurs apprécieront, et 
qui leur permettra de comparer les chances de debit 
en Angleterre et dans les autres pays. Ce nombre 
séléve & 280, sur lesquels 34 femmes; celui des sou- 
“tipteurs ¢trangers est de 6. Certainement tout le 
reste de UEurope n’en ” eee pas autant, 
peutdtre pas la moitid.”—F, 





mals fit for food ; there are no vegetables; and 
agriculture is wholly unknown. All the inha- 
bitants of our island are engaged in the coral 
fishery. Once a year, ata fixed period, a vessel 
comes laden with provisions of every description, 
which the mariners exchange for our pearls and 
coral. During an entire year, this cargo, of which 
every one receives a stated portion, constitutes 
our only support. You see, from what we have 
said, that we can spare you no provisions with- 
out exposing ourselves to die of hunger.” 

By going round daily, and begging a 
morsel from each of the islanders, Rasrang 
contrived to support life until the ship of 
which he had heard paid its annual visit. 
The mariners, however, long refused to take 
him on board, and finally received him on 
the condition of his abstaining from asking 
an explanation of any strange event he might 
witness. The vessel put to sea; no sooner 
was she out of sight of land than the crew 
threw the entire cargo overboard. Rasrang’s 
curiosity overcame his discretion ; he asked 
for an explanation, and was immediately 
sentenced “to walk the plank.” Before 
being consigned to the deep, he was informed 
of the nature of the singular practice he had 
witnessed :— 

“We are,” said the crew, “the guardians of 
the sea-girt islands. Innumerable islands cover 
the ocean, and God, whose mercy is over all his 
works, takes care that they should be furnished 
with provisions. Some of them produce neither 
animals nor vegetables fit for the use of man. We 
are ordered to load our vessel in the fertile islands, 
and to supply the others with an annual cargo 
of provisions. Every year, on a fixed day, we 
reach their coasts and assist them with victuals ; 
but as we have no need of what they bestow in 
return, we cast it into the sea.” 

Rasrang, having received this explanation, 
was thrown overboard. After a long and 
hazardous struggle with the waves he reached 
another island, whose inhabitants received 
him with much kindness. He remained 
there some months, repaying by his music 
the hospitality of the islanders. On a sudden 
the islanders were seized with inexplicable 
grief and consternation. He inquired the 
cause :— 

* Alas!” they replied, “what is it you ask ? 
—the calamity by which we have been threat- 
ened these five years, is about to fall upon us. 
A comet in its irregular course is about to fall 
upon and consume our island; it is for this 
reason that you behold us abandoned to sorrow. 
We are about to quit this land to escape death ; 
we shall willingly resign our property to save 
our lives.” 

Rasrang was eager to accompany them; 
but the islanders, persuaded that his evil 
destiny was one cause of their calamity, re- 
fused to receive him on board, and he was 
left alone. After remaining for some time 
in despair, he found a boat, of which he re- 
solved to make use when the moment of 
danger arrived. 

He then went into the city to seek for some 
provisions, and reached the gates at the moment 
that the sun was setting. At that instant the 
comet appeared above the horizon, and the 
island was circled with flames. The earth 
became a glowing fire, and flames arose from 
everything on its surface. Rasrang, terrified, 
hastily quitted the city, and gained the bank of 
the river where his frail skiff lay ; but he had 
the grief of seeing it catch fire before his eyes 
and burn to ashes. “ Divine Providence!” he 
exclaimed, “how fearful is thy wrath! Never 
during my life have I been witness to such a 
horrible conflagration.” 





In the meantime, the fire, hurried onwards by 
the wind, spread to every part of the island ; the 
soil glowed beneath his feet like iron in the fur- 
nace. Rasrang hurried from side to side, shout- 
ing for aid in all the agonies of despair, and 
at last threw himself into the sea, reckless of 
life. 

He was, however, wafted by the wave to 
the island of Serendib, where he had the good 
fortune to acquire the favour of one of the 

etty princes, at whose court he was found 

y Kamrip. 

Since the appearance of our former article 
on this subject, we have received from Paris 
a copy of Baron de Sacy’s Memoir on the 
origin of the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ with a re- 
quest that we should fairly examine the evi- 
dence he has adduced before pronouncing a 
definitive opinion. ‘The Baron indisputably 
proves that all the tales in the collection, 
with the exception of Sindbad’s voyages, 
which he regards as a distinct work, have 
now a perfect Arabic and Moslem character ; 
he thinks that Massoudi, in the passage 
quoted by Langlés and Von Hammer, must 
have alluded to some wholly distinct work ; 
and he adds, that the tales, being written in 
the vulgar dialect of Egypt, were probably 
composed during the temporary supremacy 
of the Egyptian Sultans. Now we may safely 
assent to every word of this statement, and 
still believe that the more imaginative fic- 
tions in these tales were borrowed from 
India or Persia, but have been disguised and 
disfigured by the attempts of successive re- 
citers, to accommodate them to Moham- 
medan taste and Mohammedan prejudices. 
Nobody questions the claim of the Arabians 
to the tales as they now appear: the point 
in controversy is, whether the outlines of the 
stories have not been taken from an ancient 
source ; and this, we think, would be deci- 
sively established if the Sanscrit original of 
Kamr&p could be discovered, or if the ma- 
terials from which the Hindustani poet de- 
rived his version of the story could be ascer- 
tained. The matter, however, is not of great 
importance: a dispute about the skeletons of 
popular fiction is truly pugna de paupere 
regno. 

Warleigh ; or, the Fatal Oak, a Legend of 
Devon. By Mrs. Bray, Author of ‘ Fitz 
of Fitz-Ford,’ &c. 3 vols. London: 
Longman & Co. 


Tue events recorded in this historical legend 
happened in Devonshire during the last year 
of the reign of Charles the First. There are 
valiant Cavaliers and canting Roundheads 
—old crones who play the spy or deal in 
“destiny’s dark counsels’—villain knights 
who murder and betray—young ladies who 
love poetry and the moon—and young gen- 
tlemen who boast and brawl, and make love; 
—nor are ruder characters wanting: we have 
heroic robbers, and noble-minded peasants 
—in short, all such persons as the district 
supplied, high and low, rich and poor, are 
freely, and often effectively, introduced. The 
outline of the story may be briefly related : 
a few resolute cavaliers determine to attempt 
the release of King Charles from prison; 
their plans are betrayed by a treacherous 
friend, who, in delivering them to Cromwell, 
has his own guilt as a murderer made mani- 
fest by accident or miracle,—it seems not 
settled which; his victims are released, and 
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he is degraded, and dies mysteriously— 
slain by the spirit, it is thought, of those 
whom he murdered. The merit of the le- 
gend of Warleigh appears not to lie in the 
story, for, though it abounds in pretty love 
passages, and scenes in which the manners 
and superstitions of Devonshire are cleverly 
illustrated, we cannot disguise from ourselves 
that its claims to originality are far from 
strong. 

The way in which the story is handled is 
more to our liking; the conversations, though 
sometimes tedious, are often dramatic, and 
the characters, though not always doing 
what we could wish, have generally pretty, 
and often striking things to say. Our autho- 
ress describes well, but, for whole chapters, 
she does little else; she is much too minute ; 
she lays down the scene on which she dis- 
plays her characters with the elaborate fide- 
lity of a district surveyor, and pencils trees, 
and stones, and running streams, like one 
called on to make oath to the truth of all she 
delineates. Yet, amid her prolixity, she 
indulges us with dashes of description as 
bright as they are forcible, and those who, 
like ourselves, have the patience to go 
through her immeasurable conversations, 
will be repaid with some touches of human 
nature. There is, however, too much said, 
and too little done—a fault not peculiar to 
Mrs. Bray. 

She has also committed a sin which is rare 
in woman: in the distribution of punishment 
she is poetically unjust. The legend has led 
her astray. She laboured hard to interest us 
in young Amias Radcliffe, the most sensible, 
honourable, and gentlemanly of all her cha- 
racters; but no sooner does she succeed, 
and fortune begins to smile, than she most 
remorselessly and needlessly cuts him off, 
and that, too, by the very hand which had 
murdered his father and usurped his inheri- 
tance. We were not prepared for this: as 
his body lay stretched and bleeding before 
us, we expected every moment to see signs 
of returning life; and when the last breath 
escaped from his lips we closed the book, 
and nothing but the wha of revenge induced 
us to open it again. This is far from right. 
Had the authoress desired to know, by ex- 
periment, how handsome a young fellow 
would look in death-linen, she might have 
taken Sir William Bastard, a well-propor- 
tioned man, or Reginald Elford, or Colonel 
Holborn; but to deprive her narrative of the 
advantage of one who looked well, thought 
well, fought well, and felt well, on all occa- 
sions, was unwise as well as unjust: besides, 
he would have made an interesting bride- 
groom to either Gertrude Copplestone, Ro- 
bina Edgeumbe, or Agnes Piper. 

One extract will suffice as a specimen of 
the work. We spoke of an old crone, half 
spy and half sorceress ; we introduce hez be- 
cause a Devonshire superstition is connected 
with her first appearance. Agnes Piper had 
heard of a charmed or holy well, which, like 
the magic mirrors of our romances, revealed 
the future to those who dared to look into 
its waters; on approaching it she found the 
sorceress, Dame Gee, at the brink :— 

* As she now, therefore, saw the ancient sibyl 
bending over the dread pool, she felt like one 
who fears, yet who expects, and almost hopes, to 
have an excited imagination gratified by some 
supernatural sign or wonder, yet without exactly 
knowing what to expect or what to desire might 





appear. She advanced, however, towards the 
holy well; and as the old woman looked upon 
her young visitant drawing near, Agnes had a 
full view of her dark and ill-omened counte- 
nance, whose expression was at once indicative 
of sense and cunning; and, even in its most 
composed state, had a quick or haughty glance 
at command, with a supercilious air that seemed 
to declare to every one with whom she spoke 
how much she was their superior in the proud 
possession of natural intellectual powers. 

“*Good day, Dame,’ said Agnes; * you are 
busy at the well, I see, this morning: have any 
of the villagers been to consult you, or to learn 
who stole a horn spoon?’ She added, endea- 
vouring to talk cheerfully to the old woman, and 
as if she was not afraid of her, * These, and a 
thousand more wonders, people say you can de- 
termine by the bubbles the water makes in 
answer to your questions.’ 

“* You would seem to doubt, young lady,’ 
said Dame Gee, ‘ the truth of these things; but 
your belief in the powers of the well is too firm 
to be shaken by doubts, though your priest 
should start them. For once, however, you are 
mistaken ; no villager has made token by the 
holy well this morning. I came, as you see, to 
dip this pitcher of water for a special purpose: 
at cock-crow, this day, the surly old groom, 
Ralph, brought me a message from the house- 
keeper at Mount Edgeumbe.’ 

* ¢Tndeed!? said Agnes ; ‘I left Mount Edg- 
cumbe to take an early walk down to the beach, 
to see how the ocean looked after the storm: 
and, as I thought, I left my chamber before the 
housekeeper was stirring.” 

** ¢ She has not been in bed all night, so Ralph 
said,’ replied Dame Gee ; ‘ for one of the men, 
whom, it seems, Sir Piers saved from death on 
the sea, is like enough to find it on land. He 
is dangerously hurt, and I am sent for privately, 
by the old housekeeper, to come up, and try a 
charm upon him this morning.’ 

“ ¢ Nay, now, good dame, try something better 
than that,’ said Agnes; ‘ I should have more 
faith in one of your herb plasters for a hurt, or a 
mess of featherfew and orguns drink to compose 
him to sleep.” 

“The witch answered the first part of this 
bold speech with a scowl not at all pleasant 
to Agnes, who feared she might have said too 
much. 

“* What! Lady,’ exclaimed Dame Gee, ‘ do 
you scoff at my art, whilst at the very moment 
you do so, you are burning with curiosity to call 
it into action for your own service? I know 
where your thoughts are; and that you would 
learn tidings of the absent. Wherefore not say 
so at once, when there is none to hear you, but 
her who could satisfy your desires? Away with 
this! there needs no masking with me. Do not 
I know, that whilst you lived for two years with 
your grandam at Exeter, there were fine doings 
unknown to your father ?” 

“ Agnes was perfectly confounded: she had 
not a word to answer; for she was conscience 
struck, though from such a quarter. She turned 
pale, but could not command presence of mind 
enough to know what to say. 

* Dame Gee saw her confusion. * Come,’ she 
said, ‘ young lady, I will spare you pain: I will 
do your bidding without waiting your commands, 
Do you stand there, and be silent ; and when I 
wave this ashen bough thrice’ (she took up a 
short staff, or wand, that lay beside the pitcher 
she had been filling), ‘ ay, thrice over the well, 
the spirit of the spring shall make known his 
answer. Look on this dark pool! It is black, 
yet clear as the chamber mirror that reflects thy 
beauty. Look into it!” 

* Agnes did so, and saw with surprise how well 
it would have served her as a glass, did she need 
it, to bind up her flowing locks. 

*¢ Jt is a deep and fearful pool,’ said Dame 





Gee ; ‘ for truth lies within it ; and makes known 
the hidden secrets of things to those who desire 
to lift the veil. Mark me, maiden. If the man 
or woman enquired after by me, as I stand thus 
and make sign, be well, the water will instantly 
bubble up; if sick, it changes colour fast as an 
evening cloud; but if dead! there comes no 
change. Dost thou mark me ?” 

“*T do,’ said Agnes, as her heart beat quick 
and in spite of herself she became nearly ry 
powered by the terrors in part excited by the 
demeanour of the witch, and in part by the viva. 
city of her own imagination. 

*¢ Place a silver tester, if thou hast one, on 
yonder dark stone by the water’s brink,’ said the 
hag; ‘it is the token to the spirit: it must be 
silver.” 

* Agnes, trembling, obeyed. 

“ *Now stand up, and fear not,’ continued 
Dame Gee: ‘ thou art not the first maiden whom 
I have seen look like the sheeted dead, as she 
has paused on the brink of this holy well. Not 
long since, there came to me one who was a 
wife; who would know if her husband, then in 
durance to the Parliament, for he was a Seques. 
tered churchman, might be alive or dead. I saw 
her eager eye, her breathless anxiety, as I called 
his name. ‘The water made no change ; but when 
I looked on ker again, she was changed, and 
fearfully. Black confusion was in her mind; 
anguish and the bitter passion of speechless woe, 
She went home, when straight came the tidings 
that her husband had been murdered! The 
widow lives; but so lives that not an hour passes, 
but she thinks death comes but slow to her, 
though he came so fast to him she still most 
laments. Now shall the pool speak of thy for- 
tunes and thy friend.’ 

“¢T will not look on it,’ exclaimed Agnes, in 
atone of horror; ‘I dare not.’ 

“*Nay, you must not flinch,’ said the hag, 
who seemed to delight in the terrors she had ex- 
cited in the mind of the young lady. * You shall 
look on it;’ and seizing Agnes by the arm, she 
said, as she held her fast, * Be silent ; speak not 
till I have made the sign! Now tell me, spirit 
of the waters, and tell me true, if Reginald El- 
ford yet lives or not :— 

In health or in wealth, 

In weal or in woe, 

If dead or alive, tell me so! 
Thrice the hag waved her wand; and looking 
herself upon the well, at the moment she made 
the terrified Agnes do so likewise, she uttered an 
exclamation of surprise. Agnes screamed; and 
Dame Gee was astonished at her own work, like 
one of those wizards who may be supposed to 
feel surprised by the actual appearance of the 
devil, whilst only pretending to raise him up; 
for what could equal her astonishment, or the 
affright of Agnes, when they beheld a human 
head, wearing a large slouched hat, reflected 
distinctly in the dark pool; the appearance being 
immediately followed by a young man catching 
Agnes in his arms as, from terror, she was falling 
to the earth.” 

Without stopping to qualify what we have 
to say by a list of exceptions, we may express 
our fears that the novels of these our later 
days are too slim of texture to survive the 
tear and wear of the rough road which leads 
to posterity. The picturesque abounds too 
much; singularity of situation usurps the 
place of sentiment; and we have too many long 
conversations and descriptions. In former 
times, character and sentiment and action were 
packed in small compass ; original remarks, 
and bright touches of nature, and sagacious 
observations on human life, were not only 
frequent, but overflowing. See how much of 
this lives and breathes in the pages of Smol- 
lett and Fielding. The manufacture of ro- 
mances, like that of muslin, appears now to 
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be carried on by steam; the demand of the 

blic is promptly supplied; the appetite 
seems rather to be soothed than satisfied, and 
the writers of fiction, like the writers of 
newspapers, supply the article for the day 
with an avidity that is astonishing. When 


all this will conclude no one can say—as 
yet the end is not. 


The Lyre and Sword of Charles Theodore 
Korner, with a Life of the Author, &c. 
Translated from the German by W. B. 
Chorley. London: Hamilton & Co. 

Wuen we read. the letters of Collingwood, 

or the songs of Korner, we see, to our inex- 

pressible comfort, that all chivalry is not 
gone out of the world; that there still burns, 
here and there, in some consecrated shrine, 
that flame of piety, bravery and charity, 
which made up the ideal of a true knight— 

ntle and fearless—daring all and resigned to 
all—incapable of wilful offence—implacable 
only to injustice and baseness. Perhaps, 
indeed, the earth could not produce two finer 
specimens than these ; more in harmony, or 
more in contrast. The young, fiery, enthu- 
siastic, poetical volunteer—the redresser of 
the wrongs of humbled and bleeding Ger- 
many; the mature, calm, disciplined, and 
dauntless asserter of the naval supremacy of 
triumphant England; both equally brave 
and tender, devout and devoted, high-minded 
and lowly-hearted. 

Korner’s lyrical poems are among the few 
things of which no familiarity can deaden 
the effect. We read them the hundredth 
time, as we read them the first,—with tear- 
ful eyes and a full and beating heart. The 
secret of this is—need it be said?—the ear- 
nestness, the reality, the deep passion, the soar- 
ing exaltation, the lowly prostration of soul. 
No one can for an instant imagine them to 
be written under the influence of factitious 
excitement ; no one can for an instant doubt 
that it was with “ death set boldly before his 
open eyes,” as he himself says, that these 
astonishing poems were produced. Here are 
none of the mawkish plaints and sick fancies 
of fashionable young gentlemen who are 

as sad as night, 
Only for wantonness ; 
and because they have neither energy 
and magnanimity enough to be useful, nor 
humility enough to bear the burden of life 
meekly and hopefully. We profess ourselves 
hard-hearted : we have no tears for poetical 
sorrows, and we even hold that the world 
has small loss of the young romanticists 
who kill themselves because it is not sublime 
enough for them to live in. But here we 
have a man in the flower of youth, with all 
the ardour of passion and the solemnity of 
conviction, offering up his young hope and 
love, and life, for his country ;—for the 
virtue and the religion he regarded as inex- 
tticably involved in that country’s deliver- 
ance. This is the rich and living spring 
which sent forth such a torrent of eloquence 
and poetry. Let no man think that such 

vill arise out of the languid pool of selfish 

discontent. 

_ It is not, indeed, the lot of many to draw 

inspiration from events like those which 

awakened Kérner’s genius; but it is the in- 

ward and not the outward world which de- 

termines the truth, purity, and elevation of 

et - Asa proof of this we need only cite 
worth, 





We congratulate the English public on 
having a translation of these poems. From 
what we have said, it will be manifest that 
they are extremely difficult to render, and 
that it is necessary to be warmed by a portion 
of the same divine fire in order to catch 
something of the ardent and vigorous expres- 
sion. The translator obviously comes to his 
task with this great qualification—profound 
and fervent sympathy in Kérner’s feelings. 

“In addition (says he, in his interesting 
preface,) to the interest of their having been 
written in the camp, two other attributes give 
deep power over the heart to the songs of this 
young warrior; the full spirit of sincere, pious 
devotion in Kérner to his country’s war, as 
to the service for which God had called him, 
klended with entire resignation and reliance, 
through all the varied fortunes of the cause of 
freedom, in the holy purposes of the Almighty 
will ;—and his firm presage, from the very 
moment of his joining the German army, that 
for him there would be no victorious returning ; 
but that his life was to be offered up for his 
Father-land: a presage too soon and mournfully 
confirmed. The high, cheerful courage which 
graced his bright military career was no ways 
damped, but the rather quickened, by this clear 
prospect of an early death. He had counted 
the cost ; and life was to him already, as it were, 
given up for his country, and in the hands of 
God. The moment of surrendering his trust 
might be near; therefore his day’s work was to 
be done diligently.” 

And again, 

“ The translator is not blind to many of the 
disadvantages under which this attempt to ex- 
press the form, as well as spirit, of these German 
songs comes before an English reader. He has 
preserved the metres of the ‘Lyre and Sword’ 
literally, with no deviation from the original. 
Keeping these, every attempt has been made 
that his powers would support, to give English to 
the thoughts and words of Kérner. Between the 
merits of this mode of translation, and of a ver- 
sion allowing more scope, it would open a dis- 
puted question here to attempt to decide. He 
has chosen the form which appeared to him 
best fitting the spirit of the Lyre he has ventured 
to touch, with unskilful, but with no irreverent 
hands. How far he is successful, the feelings of 
his English readers must determine. He is 
anxious only that the original should, in no re- 
spect, be judged of with disparagement from 
this translation. Any fault in these songs, at 
all breaking the general impression of the whole, 
almost certainly belongs to his English alone.” 

The following passage from the affecting 
‘Memoir of Theodore Korner,’ by his father, 
while it gives us the key to much that was 
most noble, manly, and peculiar in his son, 
exemplifies that reverence for the inspirations 
of heaven, that delicate conscientiousness, 
as to their direction and use, of which we 
find few examples in this book-making age. 

“ Even from his very childhood, young Kér- 
ner had, moreover, displayed the highest poeti- 
cal genius. His father, however, thought it 
right barely to tolerate, but by no means to en- 
courage, the boy’s earliest attempts ; having too 
high a general conception of poetry not to be 
anxiously careful, in an instance which touched 
him so nearly, that the mere inclination might 
not be mistaken for the revered call: bare faci- 
lity of production affording here no sufficient 
criterion. 

* Z = * * * 

“Schiller and Githe were the favourite 
authors in his father’s house; and Schiller’s 
Lyrics were, probably, the first poems which the 
boy read. All that was high-souled stirred him 
mightily ; but not until long afterwards, and at 





first with the awe'of earnest devotion, did he 
himself write serious poetry.” 

And again, 

“What his father now desired was, not the 
preparation for any particular employment, but 
the complete mental accomplishments of a nobly 
gifted man. For such a man alone did he deem 
entitled to give his inward feelings utterance 
aloud in poetry.” 

Nor did he imagine that the poetical tem- 
perament was to excuse him from the busi~ 
ness of life, or disqualify him for the rigours 
of science. He chose the occupation of 
mining :— 

* As a counterpoise to the predominant incli- 
nation which he showed for all that the Greeks 
call after the Muses, he required a sort of men- 
tal gymnastics; and in the study of physics, 
natural history, mechanics, and chemistry, there 
were sufficient difficulties for this purpose, and 
which allured rather than daunted him. * * * 

“ Kérner entered upon the practical study 
of mining with great zeal; shrank from no toil, 
and was soon quite at home in the particularities 
of a miner's life.” 

His father gives the following account of 
the nurture and character of his religious 
feelings :— 

“From this time more earnestness and depth 
might be discerned in the spirit of his poetry ; 
and a pious, true, old German cast of thought 
became particularly conspicuous. He had never 
been taught to know religion as a gloomy task- 
mistress—a destroyer of innocent pleasures—but 
as a friend exalting his soul. All his education 
had borne the aim of drawing him towards her 
by nobler impulses than fear ; and he had early 
accustomed himself to reverence all that is holy. 
Hence came the openness and warmth with 
which his heart embraced the spirit of Chris- 
tianity. His religious sonnets were composed, 
without any external influence, from the force of 
his inmost feelings, at the age when the daring 
courage of strong and thoughtless youth guided 
his leading impulses; and the sincerity of these 
poems is proved by the fact, that they belong 
not to any of the modes of this kind of poetry. 
He wrote on this subject, in a confidential letter, 
‘I think the sonnet especially suited to this class 
of compositions; for, in its measured verses, 
there lie a peace and love, wherein the true, 
simple stories of Holy Writ find their right 
place.’ ” 

A passage ofa letter to his father, further 
exemplifies this spirit :— 

“Shall not then the religion, for which our 
fathers fought and died, even now animate us ? 
and shall not these tones speak to many a soul 
which yet lives in its purity ? There flowed such 
a noble spirit of religious inspiration in the times 
of the thirty years’ war and before—which 
breathed even over their poetry.” 

It was after Korner was established at 
Vienna to his heart’s content; after he had 
risen to eminence as a poet; after he was be- 
trothed in the presence of his approving 
parents to “the bright being who was born 
to be his guardian angel,” (to use his father’s 
words,) that he arose at the first call of his 
country, and girded on his sword, and went 
out to die. These are the words in which 
he acquaints his father with his determina- 
tion :— 

“Now, when I know how far this world’s 
happiness ean reach ; now, when all the stars of 
good fortune shine over me, fair and propitious ; 
now is it, by my God, a noble spirit which stirs 
in me: now do I give a mighty proof that no 
offering is too great for man’s highest blessing— 
the freedom of his country! * * * 

* Shall I be cowardly content, with my Lyre 
to arouse my conquering brothers, by sounding 
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after them songs of triumph? No! I know 
what anxious fears thou must suffer for me; I 
know how my mother will weep! God comfort 
her! I cannot spare you this sorrow. That I 
offer up my life is no great thing ; but that this 
life is twined with all the flower-wreaths of 
friendship, happiness, and love ; and that thus 
I offer it: that I fling behind me the dear plea- 
sure given by the feeling, that I had caused you 
no trouble, no pain; THIs is an offering to be 
weighed against Freedom alone.” 

He entered the Freischaar or volunteer 
corps of Lutzow, and a few days afterwards 
it was solemnly blessed in a village church 
not far from Zobten. In his letters, he gives 
the following account of the ceremony :— 

“ After the song (which we shall give here- 
after) had been sung, the clergyman of the vil- 
lage, named Peters, delivered a powerful dis- 
course, which sank to the hearts of each amongst 
us. Not an eye remained dry. At its end, he 
bade each of us take a solemn oath to spare 
neither life nor goods, and to meet joyfully either 
victory or death, in the cause of mankind, of our 
Father-land, and of our holy faith. We swore ! 
Then he threw himself upon his knees,and prayed 
to God for a blessing upon His soldiers. By 
the Almighty! this was a moment, when, in 
every breast, devotion, even to death, burned 
with a flame of fire ; when all hearts beat worthy 
of heroes! The military oath, solemnly pro- 
nounced and repeated by all, and sworn over the 
drawn swords of the officers, and the singing * A 
sure defence shall be our God,’ concluded this 
noble ceremony.” 

The forebodings of his undaunted heart 
did not deceive him. He heard the call 
from the grave, and he prepared to meet it 
as became aman. He died at the age of 
twenty-two, as he had lived—spotless, heroic, 
resigned. He was killed in an engagement 
with the French, in the dominions of the 
Duke of Mecklenburg Schwerin, and was 
buried under an oak, the sacred tree of his 
country. This spot was given to his father 
by the Duke, and by the side of the poet and 
soldier lies his only sister, who just lived to 
finish a portrait of him, and then followed 
him to the tomb. 

We have, perhaps, dwelt too long on an 
often repeated history, for our business is 
that of critics, not biographers; but if ever 
there was a man whose life was in his works, 
—whose works were unintelligible without a 
knowledge of his life, it is Kérner. The de- 
liverance of his country, which he died to 
achieve, was the one absorbing and inspiring 
theme. As a poet, however, his talents 
were of a very high order—as a lyrical 
poet, of the highest. They have the force 
and the fervour, the varied and easy, yet 
majestic rhythm of Campbell's best odes to- 
gether with a solemnity which those do not 
reach. 

It is time topass to the merits of the trans- 
lations. We have already said that Mr. 
Chorley has entered into the spirit of the 
originals. To say that the vividness of mean- 
ing is sometimes obscured, sometimes en- 
feebled, by translation, is saying no more 
than we may say of every metrical transla- 
tion whatever; the translator cannot follow 
throughout the poet's inspiration—he has not 
one of hisown. He takes the framework, and 
here and there finds a sculptured stone that 
willsuit the plan designed—the rest must be as 
it can be—composition, brick, and mortar— 
whatever can be made to fit. We are very 
far from wishing to discourage metrical trans- 
lations—yery far from being insensible to 





the value of metre, or from imagining that 
song can be represented by that which is not 
song. On the contrary, we think it a great 
thing to get that general conception of the 
matter and the form, which such a translator 
as Mr. Chorley gives us, together with such 
occasional gleams of the exact order in which 
the author’s thoughts follow each other, and the 
exact clothing they take, as the occasional 
resemblances and felicities of language per- 
mit. This is all that can be expected or 
achieved, and for this we are extremely grate- 
ful. We only crave, on the behalf of authors, 
that readers, who judge them in translations, 
should distinctly understand the nature of 
their materials for judging. 

As a specimen of Mr. Chorley’s transla- 
tions, we give the celebrated Prayer during 
fight—perhaps the most sublime of Kérner’s 
noble hymns. 

Prayer During Fight. 
Father, I call on Thee! 
Clouds of the cannon smoke round me are wreathing, 
Thunders in hissing flames round me are breathing, 


Guider of battles, I call on Thee! 
Father, oh, lead Thou me! 


Father, oh lead Thou me ! 

Lead me in victory, lead me in dying: 

Lord, I acknowledge Thy hand on me lying ; 
Lord, as Thou willest, thus lead Thou me. 
God, I acknowledge Thee ! 

God, I acknowledge Thee ! 

In falling murmurs the Autumn leaves under, 
As in the storm of the fight’s pealing thunder, 
Fountain of Grace, I acknowledge Thee ! 
Father, oh, bless Thou me ! 


Father, oh, bless Thou me ! 

My life I trust to thee, Father in Heaven, 
Thou canst retake it, Thou hast it given ; 

In life and in death, oh, bless Thou me ! 
Father, all praise to Thee! 

Father, all praise to Thee ! 

We for no riches of earth are contending, 

All that is holy our swords are defending ; 
Then dying, conquering, still praise we ‘Thee ; 
God, oh, dispose of me ! 

God, oh, dispose of me ! 

When death’s loud thunder my last breath is hailing! 
When in my open veins life-biood is failing : 
Thou, my God, then oh dispose of me ! 
Father, I call on Thee! 

Here, however, the inexorable necessities 
of rhythm have forced the translator on some 
changes which we cannot but deplore :— 

Brillend umwolkt mich der Dampf der Geschiitze 

Spruhend ucken mich Inde Blit 
are very inadequately represented by the 
second and third lines—indeed, “ thunders 
breathing in hissing flames,” is an expression 
which Kérner would never have used—nor 
Mr. Chorley either, if he could have helped it. 

Line 3, stanza 2. The original is, 

Lord, I acknowledge thy commands. 

“Thy hand on me lying,” gives an idea 
of patient suffering, rather than of obedience 
to a call to action. 

Stanza 3, lines 2 and 3, the author says, 

In the autumnal rustling of the leaves, 
As in the thunder of the battle, &c, 
Stanza 4, line 2, 
Into thy hand I commit my life, 
loses by being rendered, 
My life 1 trust to thee, &c. 
Line 4, we question whether, 
Jn life and in death, oh, bless thou me, 
has the exact meaning of “ Zum leben, zum 
sterben segne mich.” It seems to us rather 
‘ Bless (or sanctify) me whether for life or for 
death.’ 

Stanza 5, line 5, 

“ Gott dir ergeb’ ich mich.” (God, to thee 
I surrender myself, or give myself up,) is 
feebly rendered by “God, oh! dispose of me.” 

These may appear slight and carping ob- 
jections, but, upon what delicate shades of 
expression do some of the most exquisite 








beauties of poetry turn! We can conscien- 
tiously add, that the other portions of the 
poem are very faithfully and happily ren- 
dered, and that the difficulties are probably 
such as no metrical translator could have 
surmounted. 

We are tempted to give one or two more 
specimens of very excellent versions. The 
following is the hymn before alluded to :— 

Hymn, 
FOR THE SOLEMN CONSECRATION OF THE PRUSSIAN 
FREE CORPS, 
Here meet we in God’s holy walls, 
Bold through our trust unbroken ; 
Forth to the fight our duty calls, 
And burning hearts have spoken ; 
For what to fields of conquest leads, 
From God himself that fire proceeds ; 
Give our Lord all the glory! 
Whate’er the battle’s dangers are, 
Our trust the Lord is solely ; 
For duty and our rights we war, 
And for our country holy ; 
Then, if we save our Fatherland, 
The Lord hath done this through our hand, 
Give our Lord all the glory 
Thus the mad, fearless overflow 
Of tyranny is broken ; 
Thus, to all hearts, hath Freedom’s glow 
In holy fire-tongues spoken. 
Then on! through storms of battle grim, 
God is with us, and we with Him! 
Give our Lord all the glory! 
By Him with fame’s thirst roused, have all 
Arms for the just cause taken ; 
To every breast hath come His call, 
Up !—German people, waken ! 
He leads, were’t even through death our way, 
Up to His Freedom’s morning ray : 
Give our Lord all the glory! 

We have compared this, word for word, and 
can vouch for its fidelity. Its poetical force and 
beauty our readers must feel. The following 
dedication is one of the most affecting of Kor- 
ner’s poems, as showing his religious sense of 
the vocation of the bard and the warrior; of 
the duty of every man to dedicate both 
lyre and sword at the altar, and to hold all 
his gifts in trust for his country. We see also 
that he, from the first, regarded his life as 
devoted; he had no arriére pensée—no 
gay visions of fame and glory on earth. 

Inscription. 
Yours—all of you, who yet, with love unshaken, 
On the wild, fearless Lyre, and singer, think ; 
Whose forms, whene’er their memories 1 waken, 
Into my soul, with peace and pleasure sink ! 
—Yours is the song! Be my gift gladly taken! 
Oft hath my wild heart caused you deep to drink 
The cup of bitterness, through hours of mourning, 
Yet hath not changed your trust, my love returning. 
Still, still be kind! ‘The German flag is flying 
O’er Freedom’s camp, high in my Fatherland; 
And holy voices of our dead are crying, a 
“ Ye Poets, up! for German Freedom stand !” 
The bold heart asks no more—but, glad replying, 
Hears battle’s raging music storm at hand; _ 
The Lyre is mute—the naked swords are ringing; | 
Come out, my Sword! thou mayst thy song be sing- 
ing! 
Loud peals the fight ! Farewell, my own true-hearted! 
This page bears love’s warm greeting home to you, 
And oft, right oft, shall speak of the departed, 
Shall to his form keep your kind memories true ; 
Should I be missed when th’ conquerors home have 
started, ji : 
Weep not—my happy lot with envy view, _ 
For what I sang, my lyre-strings freely sweeping, — 
That hath my sword’s free stroke in fight been keeping. 


This was not a flash of enthusiasm, but a pro- 
found, inflexible purpose. The end corre- 
sponded with the beginning. These are the 
words in which he takes leave of life: — 


Leave-taking from Life. 
The deep wound burns—my parched lips coldly 
quiver— , 
I feel, by my faint heart’s unsteady beating, _ 
That the last pulse of my young life life is fleeting— 
God, to thy hands my spirit I deliver ! 
How sounds of coming death all harshly sever 
The fair dream-music, where bright forms were meet- 
ing! . 
Yet, courage! what hath given my heart true greeting, 
1 shall yet keep to dwell with me for ever! 
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And all towards which my worship here ascended, 

What my hot youth, with fieriest zeal defended, 

Now viewed in Freedom—once with Love all blended, 

] see, as a light seraph, o’er me flying— 

And whilst each fainting sense is slowly dying, 

It wafts sweet airs with Heaven's morn-fragrance 
sighing 


The eleventh line is obscured in the trans- 
lation. 

Whether I called it Freedom or Love, 
is literal, and clear. 

We consider ourselves and the public as 
under great obligations to Mr. Chorley for 
his zealous, and, on the whole, very success- 
ful endeavour to put Kérner into English. 
He is one of those writers of whom it is a 
misfortune to be ignorant; and, though the 
critic must miss some of the technical perfec- 
tions of the poet, there remains enough of 
the pure heroic spirit to stir every heart that 
is not rendered dull and feeble by an inane 
and self-regarding existence. Kérner had, 
as we see, no original taste for a military 
life, nor for that success in pillage and car- 
nage which the French call glory. He sung, 
he girded on his sword, he fought and died, 
because these were the services which his 
country and mankind wanted of him. Had 
he lived in other times, he would have served 
them in other ways; and, instead of calling 
the youth of Germany, trumpet-tongued, to 
battle, he would have shown them other 
duties on earth—other openings to heaven. 


Voyage of H.M.S. Chanticleer, made in the 
years 1829, 1830, 1831, under the com- 
mand of the late Capt. Henry Foster, 
RN., F.RS. By W. H. B. Webster, 
Surgeon of the Vessel. 

[Second Notice.]} 

On leaving South Shetland, the Chanticleer 

returned to Cape Horn, and on the 27th of 

March anchored in St. Martin’s Cove. Mr. 

Webster gives us a melancholy picture of the 

inhabitants of that remote and stormy region 

—the Fuegians—they appear lost in a sort of 

desponding apathy. 

“A very little labour seemed to exhaust them; 
and instead of doing it themselves, they were 
continually applying to our men to cut wood for 
their fire. They would even ask them to launch 
their canoes, and appeared to possess neither 
the spirit of industry nor exertion ; and in con- 
sequence of not employing themselves in pur- 
suits which required exercise, they seemed to 
be weak and incapable of undergoing labour.” 

Their dwellings are miserable huts of 
leaves, insufficient to keep out the violent 
and almost perpetual rains to which that dis- 
trict is subject. 

“In one of my visits to their wigwams, with 
the view of instructing them how to be useful 
to themselves and to each other, a red pocket- 
handkerchief attracted their attention. This I 
presented to the youngest female in the com- 
pany, which consisted of five persons. The girl, 
to my great surprize, deliberately tore it into 
ribands, and began to ornament her hair with 
it; she also tied some pieces round her wrist, 
having previously offered me some dried fish in 
return for my present. We had given them 
fish-hooks, lines, knives, needles and thread, 
scissors, &c. and I endeavoured to instruct them 
how to use the latter articles, so essential to the 
economy and manufacture of dress among our- 
selves. The Fuegians are decidedly a tractable 
and docile people, fully capable of receiving in- 
struction: and I took no small pains in teach- 
ing one of the women the art of using a needle 
and thread to the best of my humble abilities in 


that line. I thought I should have succeeded 








by the attention which was paid to me by my 
pupil; for, although my performance was none 
of the best, it was still sufficient to ‘teach the 
young idea.’ But, alas, it was all to no purpose. 
I might have spared my trouble; for the woman 
on whom my pains had been bestowed, deliber- 
ately made a hole with the needle and then drew 
the thread out of it, and proceeded quietly to 
insert it into the hole the needle had made. This 
was the more provoking, because, in spite of all 
my instruction, she still persisted in doing it. * * 

“The canoes of the Fuegians are constructed 
principally of the bark of the beech-tree wrap- 
ped and secured round a series of half-hoops of 
the wood of the same tree, which serve as ribs, 
and are placed at short distances apart. They 
are plaistered with clay, which renders them 
heavy, although they are not more than nine 
feet in length. The upper sides of the canoe 
are kept together by means of three thwarts or 
cross pieces, and the persons in them are gene- 
rally seated on the bottom. They never make 
use of a sail, but invariably propel them with 
paddles; a small fire is generally seen in the 
middle of them; and they use a little cup made 
of a peculiar flat sea-weed much resembling 
leather, for the purpose of baling the water out 
of it. The canoe constitutes the principal riches 
of a Fuegian family; it affords them the means 
of transporting themselves from one place to 
another, and also enables them to obtain the 
principal part of their food.” 

Hermite Island, which some of the party 
explored, is described as a desolate place, 
“broken into a series of rocky hills, with the 
ground beneath them, wet and swampy, 
covered with peat moss and decayed veget- 
able matter, and the hills clothed to the very 
summit with a dense forest of trees and 
shrubs, and abounding with streams of fresh 
water, which may be seen tumbling down 
the sides in all directions, rendering it un- 
pleasant to walk any distance from the shore.” 

Mr. Webster gives us some interesting 
observations on the climate of Cape Horn, 
and combats the opinion advanced by Dr. 
Foster in 1772, and more recently in 1825, 
by the Report of the Commissioners of the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, on the voyage 
of M. Duperry—that the southern hemi- 
sphere is decidedly colder than the northern, 
In the parallel of 55° north (Cape Horn be- 
ing considered as under the parallel of 55° 
south,) are to be found, the Baltic, Denmark, 
Koningsberg, Moscow, Kamschatka, To- 
bolsk, Labrador, &c. &c., where the win- 
ters are marked by frosts of extreme severity. 
The climate of Cape Horn is, on the other 
hand, distinguished by rains which fall (to 
quote Crabbe) “asifthe world were drowned,” 
and most terrific storms of wind. A compa- 
rison of the natural productions of the two 
hemispheres makes for Mr. Webster’s side 
of the argument—parrots and humming-birds 
being found at 53° south. The habits of the 
natives, also, may be attended to with refer- 
ence to the question; the Fuegian Indians 
being perfectly naked—the Canadian, the 
North American, the Esquimaux, the Rus- 
sian, and the natives of Kamschatka, being 
muffled up in furs and blankets. ‘‘ The fact 
appears to be,” says Mr. Webster in conclu- 
sion, “that a low mean temperature prevails 
throughout the year in the southern seas: 
at Cape Horn the sun produces but little 
effect in the summer, and there is no inten- 
sity of heat for a few months, as in the north- 
ern regions, owing, in my opinion, to the 
ene expanse of ocean to that of 
and, 





On the 24th of May, the Chanticleer set 
sail for the Cape of Good Hope, and came 
to an anchor in Mossel Bay on the 27th of 
June. The contrast between the storm, and 
rain, and gloom of the American continent, 
and “the heavenly weather of the African 
one,” appears to have equally surprised and 
delighted the voyagers. However, there is 
little to detain us there, when we have men- 
tioned that the oysters of the Bay are so 
famous, that epicures come from Cape 
Town (a distance ‘of three hundred miles,) 
merely to feast upon them. On the 7th of 
July, the Chanticleer weighed anchor for 
Table Bay, which she reached on the 16th. 
We have heard so much of the Cape in 
these later years, that we shall only pick out 
for extract what strikes us asnew. The Dutch 
settler shows well in Mr.j}Webster’s pages. 


“Tn so distant and outlandish a place as the 
Cape colony, it is not to be expected that inns 
or taverns are common on the road. But the 
primitive genuine hospitality of the Dutch far- 
mers, scattered over this immense tract of coun- 
try, amply compensates for the deficiency. * * * 

“The Dutch farmer lives in a lonely seques- 
tered vale, rich in flocks and herds, and abun- 
dantly blessed with the means of good living. 
Sometimes, like a patriarch, he presides over a 
family of eighteen or twenty children and a vast 
retinue of slaves, when his station is one of no 
mean order. He sits at the head of his table 
with his hat on, his pipe generally stuck in it 
by way of ornament. Previous to dinner, a 
small tub of water is brought to him, in which 
his face, hands, and feet are washed. The tub 
is then taken to the next in importance in the 
family, who is generally the eldest son or the 
mother, who go through the same process; and 
afterwards the whole group do the same in their 
turn. After this is concluded, a little boy, ge- 
nerally some adopted or favourite slave, stands 
up and chants a long poetical grace, to which 
the most respectful attention is paid, and the 
repast commences. No one can stay too long 
at the house of a Dutchman, nor can he ever 
wear out his blunt hospitality. When you talk 
of leaving, the boor is distressed, and imme- 
diately asks with the utmost simplicity, ‘ An’t I 
nice?—An’t wife nice?—An’t slaves good?’ 
If business be advanced as the excuse to go, he 
urges you to stay with ‘Never mind the busi- 
ness now, do it another time.’ If you still per- 
sist, he is sorry; concern and regret are ex- 
pressed by the whole family; and his slaves are 
drawn up to witness your departure. He ex- 
pects no other acknowledgment of his attention 
than a pinch of snuff to each of the slaves, who, 
when they get it, immediately commence rub- 
bing their teeth with it. 

“The Dutch at the Cape appear to agree with 
the Spanish proverb that ‘haste comes from the 
devil,’ for they are most dilatory persons in 
transacting business. Ifa Dutchman calls on 
a person there, and you ask him about the health 
of his wife, give him some refreshment and 
plenty of conversation, the probability is that 
he will go away without transacting the business 
he came upon. He departs highly satisfied with 
you, and calls you ‘a nice man,’ and even ‘a 
Christian man.’ ” 

The account of a trip into the country, is 
one of the pleasantest parts of the volume. 

«« After rather a tedious journey we descried 
a house in the distance, which, I was informed, 
was the habitation of which I was in search, 
As the vehicle drew up to the door, the atten- 
tion of the slaves was attracted, and there 
seemed to be an eager inquisitiveness as to what 
manner of person I might be. Shortly, how- 
ever, I was met by the owner of the house, and 
greeted by the smiling face of a fine old Dutch 
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lady, who, TI afterwards found, was his mother- 
in-law. * * * 

“The first thing that attracted my attention 
was a swarm of bees that had attached them- 
selves to the parlour window, occupying the 
space between the shutter and the glass. On 
inquiring about them, I found that they had 
taken a liking to the situation for several years, 
and always persisted in swarming there, although 
repeatedly driven away. After the fear of being 
stung by them was got over, I contemplated 
the labours of these little creatures with much 
pleasure, and they frequently afterwards occu- 
pied my attention. ‘They are much smaller 
than our bees, and appear to be far less irritable, 
and I was informed that they work during the 
whole year. They kept the house well supplied 
with honey, the comb being taken away about 
eight times in the course of the year, or about 
every six wecks. * * * 

“Zit was not long after my arrival when 
dinner was announced, and we proceeded forth- 
with to discuss the good cheer which had been 
prepared. In the afternoon we strolled into the 
garden, an inclosure formed by lofty myrtle 
hedges. It abounded in flowers of various 
kinds, which owed their fine condition to the 
moist nature of the svil. * * * 

“ A bower in one part of the garden, formed 
by flowering myrtles and the luxuriant vine, 
thickly studded with clusters of grapes, and pro- 
fusely ornamented with the rich passion-flower, 
afforded a delightful retreat from the heat of the 
sun. A profusion of roses and geraniums met 
the eye in all directions, and at some distance 
without the garden was a sedgy meve, full of 
reeds, from many of which depended the nests 
of finches; a method which this bird instine- 
tively adopts to secure itself from the attacks of 
snakes. * * * 

“When I was left by myself at night, I could 
not help remarking the extraordinary stillness 
around. Accustomed as I had been to the busy 
active scenes of a ship, where something inces- 
santly is going forward, where even the stillness 
of midnight is invaded by the walk of the watch 
on deck, and the voices of the sentinels now and 
then, the silence of my new abode absolutely 
startled me. But my attention was soon at- 
tracted by the novelty of my apartment. There 
was ample space in it; far different to the 
cooped-up cabin of the Chanticleer. The walls 
and floor were formed of cow-dung, and the 
odour arising from it was yet strong, so that I 
thought, if such a thing was healthy, as it is 
considered by some, that I should have it now 
in perfection. ‘The brown walls had a sombre 
appearance, which was rather relieved by a gay 
festoon edging. 

“A small dressing-table was placed in the 
window, covered with a large white napkin 
fringed with lace: and a bouquet of roses and 
stocks added their perfume to the apartment. 
The bed was neat and clean, the pillow-case was 
made principally of netted lace, and the sheets 
were scented with fragrant herbs. * * * 

* About six on the following morning a slave 
brought me a cup of coffee, esteemed by the 
Dutch as a good stomachic. This is the first 
meal of the many which they take in the course 
of the day. At nine they breakfast, for the 
coffee beforehand, whatever may be taken with 
it, goes for nothing, and it is a substantial meal 
of eggs, fish, meat, bill tongue, or venison ham, 
besides the usual potation of good tea; this, 
which one would consider sufficient to last them 
till the evening at least, is followed at eleven 
by what they call a tiffin, meaning a luncheon. 
Dinner is served at two in the afternoon, con- 
sisting of plenty of all sorts of provision. Coffee 
is handed round at half-past three with delicious 
sweetmeats, which it is the custom to cat with 
tiny silver forks. At six they assemble to tea; 
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meals, which in the course of the dayan honest 
and hospitable Dutch family impose on them- 
selves. No wonder they become stout, with 
rubicund faces, or that the gout is a common 
disease among them. * * * 

“ On the following morning I rose early and 
sallied forth to enjoy the fresh air. I had not 
been gone very long, when, returning to take 
my colfee, which had been left on the table to 
cool, I was rather surprised on finding it upset, 
and in the middle of my bed, to my great asto- 
nishment, was a new-laid egg, yet warm! The 
fact was, that I had inadvertently left my room 
door open, and my neighbours, the fowls, had 
taken the advantage of their good fortune and 
found their way into the apartment; so that, 
while some were making free with the contents 
of the table, another, more considerate, had 
left me a new egg for my breakfast!” 

A few pages afterwards we have an inter- 
esting chapter on the climate and natural 
productions of the Cape, and a cireumstan- 
tial account of the curious meteorological 
phenomenon observable on Table Mountain 
at particular times of the year, called by the 
inhabitants “the Table Cloth.” From the 
Cape the Chanticleer proceeded to St. He- 
lena, a spot, concerning which, it would 
seem as if we had nothing new to hear. In 
fact, the absorbing interest of its central 
object, Napoleon’s grave, is quite sufficient to 
account for mere voyagers having little else 
to talk about. The vessel's next station was 
the Island of Ascension, so famous for its 
turtle. Here, too, there is nothing to be told 
which will bear extract: Captain Foster, 
however, made some valuable meteorological 
observations. Fernando Noronha, to which 
island (or, more properly, group of islands) 
they next proceeded, with its luxuriant vege- 
tation and beautiful scenery, must have been 
nothing less than enchanting, after the bar- 
renness of their last halting-place. 

On the 18th of July the Chanticleer sailed 
from Fernando Noronha, anda few days after- 
wards arrived at Maranham. Of this town 
and Para, Mr. Webster gives us sufficiently 
full descriptions, but nothing which calls for 
extract. On the 29th of October the voy- 
agers reached Port Spain in the Island of 
Trinidad; both the capital and the island 
seem to have left a favourable impression 
upon the journalist. Among the natural pro- 
ductions of the latter, we must not forget 
the extraordinary pitch-lake, of which an 
account appeared in a former Atheneum. 
They left Port Spain on the 8th of December 
for La Guayra, and proceeded thence to Porto 
Bello on the 22nd of the same month. ‘The 
account that Mr. Webster gives of its deso- 
lation and decay, is graphic :— 

‘*As soon as we became acquainted with 
Porto Bello and its people, we found little 
reason for wishing to renew that acquaintance 
at another time. In 1831, at the time of our 
visit, it had not the smallest pretensions to the 
name of ‘ town,’ and scarcely that of a village. 
We found it containing about five hundred in- 
habitants, huddled together in mud huts, or 
taking up their residence with bats and vam- 
pires in the old ruins of some of the more re- 
spectable buildings. But throughout the whole 
place all was decay, everything appeared to be 
mildewed, worm-eaten, and rotten. We found 
the remains of some noble forts, and some beau- 
tiful pieces of brass ordnance; the castle and 
the custom-house had been spacious and ele- 
gant buildings, the pillars of the arcades being 
faced with coral. We found noble flights of 
stairs insome of the buildings, propped up with 


and a good hot supper at nine closes the list of | stakes; the rooms were spacious but unsafe to 





tread, and plants were springing up from the 
sills of the windows; the walls were moss-grown 
and the rain found an ample number of cracks 
and crevices whereby to enter. 

“The large bell! of the castle, which had once 
summoned its inmates to the banquet, now la 
rustingin neglect ; the superb and costly balance 
of the scales, which had formerly been used in 
weighing the treasures of the earth, was lying 
corroded and useless; the balconies of the houses 
were falling, and gradually used as firewood by 
the remaining inhabitants; the stairs of the best 
houses were dangerous to ascend, every joist of 
timber was rotting and everything bespoke de- 
cay ; the streets, which had been once paved with 
madrepores, were the resort of herds of wolves, 
frogs and toads; and, to complete the picture of 
destruction, even the churches were hastening 
toruin. One had fallen indeed, and the other 
was rapidly approaching the same condition. 
This description applies to the better portion 
of the town, composed of thirty houses ; the other 
is a mean assemblage of miserable huts, built 
for the most part on the edge of a morass. Such 
was the condition in which we found the once 
celebrated Porto Bello.” 

The contrast between the wretched poverty 
of the inhabitants (the Governor himself 
being destitute of the necessaries of life), and 
their universal passion for tawdry decoration 
of every sort, is striking. 

We have now reached our present limit, 
and may perhaps return to the volumes again, 
though we have nearly traced this expedition 
to its close. The details of Captain Foster's 
untimely loss, when he had brought his 
labours to so successful a completion, and his 
burial under a lonely tree, by the side of the 
river Chagres, as told by Lieutenant Williams, 
are simple, and, to us, affecting. What a list 
of bright names might we not number of 
those from amongst us who have fallen in the 
pursuit of science and discovery! 


Epinsurcu Caninet Lrprary. 

The Lives of Eminent Zoologists, Vol. I.-~ 
Aristotle to Linneus. By W. Macgillivray, 
A.M., F.R.S.E., &e. Edinburgh: Oliver 
& Boyd; London, Simpkin & Marshall. 

Tuese biographies are in general written in 

a pleasing natural manner, and, having said 

this, we have given them all the praise to 

which they are entitled. They evince no 
research, no labour; they only tell us what 
we knew before, of persons with whom every 
one was acquainted, and they neither supply 
us with new views of character, nor tend to 
introduce to public notice any whose merits 
were not already sufficiently acknowledged. 
From the preface we learn that “ the autho- 
rities which have been consulted in prepat- 
ing those Lives, are too numerous to be 
mentioned here ;” and it strikes us that the 
difficulty must have extended to the body of 
the work, as we find nothing mentioned 
there which might not have been extracted 
from the ‘ Biographie Universelle,’ the pages 
of ‘ Rees’s Encyclopedia,’ the prefaces to the 
works of the naturalists, and two or three 
other sources equally accessible. The inci- 
dents in the life of Linnzeus are collected, 
with scarcely any other variation than that 
of omitting some of the most interesting, from 
the more perfect publications of Sir J. Smith 
and M. Fée; but Mr. Macgillivray has sub- 
joined a tolerably good analysis of his works, 
which appears to have been made from per- 
sonal acquaintance. These are as many obser- 
vations as the merits of the work will justify; 
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we shall conclude with a few extracts, the 
best and least common we can find. 

Here is Linnzeus’s own account of his in- 
troduction to Professor Burmaun :— 

* Arriving at Amsterdam with a recommen- 
dation to Professor Burmann, he was kindly 
received by that gentleman, who was then occu- 
pied with his description of the plants of Ceylon. 
Linneus himself relates the occurrences which 
took place during this interview: ‘Do you wish 
to see my plants? asked Burmann, ‘ which of 
them would you inspect? He held out one, 
and observed, * It is very rare.’ I begged asingle 
flower, which I examined after softening it in 
my mouth, and pronounced it to be a species of 
laurus. ‘It is not a laurus,’ said Burmann. 
* But it is,’ said I; * it is the cinnamon-tree.— 
‘It certainly is the cinnamon,’ rejoined Bur- 
mann. I then convinced him that this tree was 
a species of laurus, and so of other plants. At 
length he said, * Will vou help me with my work 
on Ceylon, and you shall lodge with myseli?’ 
To this proposal the other assented, delighted 
with the prospect of at once adding to his repu- 
tation and his knowledge.” 

The origin of his acquaintance with Jus- 
sieu was equally creditable :— 

“ He reached Paris in the beginning of May 
1738, and was kindly received by the two Jus- 
sieus, one of whom was the successor of Tourne- 
fort. Itis related by M. Fée, that on his arrival 
he went first to the Garden of Plants, where 
Bernard de Jussieu was describing some exotics 
in Latin. There was one which the demon- 
strator had not yet determined, and which 
seemed to puzzle him. ‘The Swede looked on 
in silence, buty-observing the hesitation of the 
learned professor, cried out,—* Hee planta fa- 
ciem Americanam habet.—It has the appearance 
ofan American plant.” Jussieu, surprised, turned 
about quickly and exclaimed,— You are Lin- 
neus."—* I am, sir,’ was the reply. The lecture 
was stopped, and Bernard gave the learned 
stranger an affectionate welcome. Through the 
kind offices of these amiable men and excellent 
botanists, he was intreduced to many of the lite- 
rati of Paris, and obtained access to the libra- 
ries, collections of natural objects, and public 
institutions.” 

But this sketch of his private life, from 
the pen of his favourite pupil Fabricius, 
shows him in a point of view at once amiable 
and full of interest :— 

“We were three, Kuhn, Zoega, and [, all 
foreigners. In summer we followed him into 
the country. In winter we lived facing his house, 
and he came to us almost every day in his short 
red robe-de-chambre, with a green fur cap on 
his head, and a pipe in his hand. He came for 
half an hour, but stopped a whole one, and many 
times two. His conversation on these occasions 
was extremely sprightly and pleasant. It con- 
sisted either of anecdotes relative to the learned 
in his profession with whom he got acquainted 
in foreign countries, or in clearing up our doubts, 
or giving us other kinds of instruction. Tle used 
to laugh then most heartily, and displayed a 
serenity and an openness of countenance, which 
proved how much his soul was susceptible of 
amity and good fellowship. 

“Our life was much happier when we resided 
in the country. Our habitation was about half 
a quarter of a league distant from his house at 
Hammarby, in a farm-house, where we kept our 
own furniture and other rejuisites for house- 
keeping. He rose very early in summer, and 
mostly about four o’eleck. At six he came to 
us, because his house was then building, break- 
fasted with us, and gave lectures upon the natu- 
ral orders of plants as long as he pleased, and 
generally till about ten o’clock. We then wan- 
dered about till twelve upon the adjacent rocks, 
the productions of which afforded us plenty of 





entertainment. In the afternoon we repaired to 
his garden, and in the evening we usually played 
at the Swedish game of trisset in company with 
his wife. 

“On Sundays the whole family usually came 
to spend the day with us. We sent for a pea- 
sant who played on an instrument resembling a 
violin, to the sound of which we danced in the 
barn of our farm-house. Our balls certainly were 
not very splendid,—the company was but small, 
the music superlatively rustic, and no change in 
the dances, which were constantly either minuets 
or Polish; but, regardless of these defects, we 
passed our time very merrily. While we were 
dancing, the old man, who smoked his pipe with 
Zoega, who was deformed and emaciated, became 
a spectator of our amusement, and somctimes, 
though very rarely, danced a Polish dance, in 
which he exceiled every one of us young men. 
He was extremely delighted whenever he saw us 
in high glee, nay, if we even became very noisy. 
Had he not always found us so, he would have 
manifested his apprehension that we were not 
sufficiently entertained.” 


With this we shall conclude ; the book is, 
on the whole, pleasant, and may teach some- 
thing to those who know nothing. 


Translations into English Verse from the 
Poems of Davyth ap Gwilym, a Welsh 
bard of the Fourteenth Century. London : 


Hooper. 


Tue title of this work will be sufficient for 
the many, who will pass it by, dreading 
some dry preliminary disquisition about Lis- 
teddvods and Pennillion singing, with plates 
of barbarous harps, strung with horse-hair, 
(the very mention of which sets the teeth on 
edge,) and long catalogues of bards, whose 
names and birth-places are not to be pro- 
nounced by Christian men. We cannot 
wonder at this, when we remember how 
often antiquarians contrive to make their 
darling theme distasteful, by parading us 
through the weary pilgrimage of research 
they have undergone, when we only want 
to know at what point they have arrived,— 
or when we think how much good labour 
has been wasted by silent and secluded men 
upon subjects whose only interest lies in the 
excitement of pursuit. 

This modest volume, however, deserves a 
better fate. It contains much genuine and 
antique poetry; and this is the more cu- 
rious for being linked with traditions illus- 
trative of manners current in one of the 
most primitive, and certainly one of the 
most lovely, districts in our island. To our 
fancy, there is something higher-toned in 
these Cambrian remains, than we find either 
in the fragments of old Irish minstrelsy, or 
Scottish song. We have traced the same 
character in the music to which they were 
allied ; and giving to the credit of Scotland 
all praise for homely and domestic pathos, 
and awarding the palm of passion, ranging be- 
tween the extremes of mad mirth and poignant 
despair, to the Irish melodies, we should cha- 
racterize Welsh music by a certain ancestral 
dignity which pervades its strains, and gives 
an elevation to them even when they con- 
cern such matters as a chase or a love-tryst, 
and which breathes the spirit of a people to 
this day proud in their memories of the past, 
—zealously treasuring up, as old gold, the su- 
perstitions and legends of their forefathers, 
and with them the prejudice of a suspicion 
against all innovations and strangers, Our 





remarks, of course, refer to the poetry as 
well as the music of the three countries. 

The volume before us is prefaced by a 
pleasant memoir, drawn from the stores of 
Dr. Pughe. Davyth ap Gwillym lived in 
the fourteenth century, and was contempo- 
rary with Chaucer. According to tradition, 
he was of a noble family, but with the bar- 
sinister in his escutcheon. He was called 
by his contemporaries, the “ Demetian Night- 
ingale;” and from his long attachment to 
one lady, to whom he addressed no less 
than 147 poems, he has been likened to Pe- 
trarch ;—* But,” says the writer of the me- 
moir prefixed to this volume, “ in all the pe- 
culiarities of his genius, our bard approaches 
more nearly to Burns than to any poet, whe- 
ther of his own or other countries. He has 
the same originality, the same intense sym- 
pathy with nature, and, above all, the same 
magic transitions from satire and raillery to 
wild sublimity and deep pathos.” Petrarch, 
however, as his Will testifies, was not so 
purely spiritual in his affections as his son- 
nets would lead us to believe; and, if there 
be any faith in the following pleasant tra- 
dition, Davyth ap Gwilym was a little like 
Petrarch :— 

«* Davyth ap Gwilym—so runs the tale—paid 
his addresses to no fewer than twenty-four dam- 
sels at the same time. Having an inclination, 
on a particular occasion, to divert himself at 
their expense, he made an appointment with 
each unknown to the rest, to meet him under a 
certain tree, at a specified hour, fixing the same 
time for all. Our poet himself took care to be 
on the spot before the period of meeting, and, 
having ascended the tree, he had the satisfaction 
of finding, that not one of his faithful inamoratos 
failed in her engagement. When they were all 
assembled, feelings of inquisitive wonder took 
the place of the gentler emotions, to which, it is 
probable, they had before yielded: and, when 
at length the stratagem, of which they had been 
the dupes, became known, the only sentiment 
that inspired the group was that of indignant 
vengeance against the unfortunate bard, which 
they failed not to vent in reproaches loud and 
long. ‘The author of the plot, who, from his 
ambuscade above, had perceived the gathering 
storm, had recourse to his muse for an expedient 
to allay it, or, at least, to divert its fury from 
the object to which it was at first directed. 
Emerging partially from the foliage, in which he 
had been enveloped, he replied to the menaces 
of the disappointed fair-ones, which even ex- 
tended to his life—in an extemporary stanza, of 
which the following translation will convey some 
idea:— 

Oh, let the fair and gentle one! 

Who oftest by the summer sun, 

To meet me in these shades was won— 
Let her strike first, and she will find 
The poet to his fate resigned ! 

“ The effect was such as our poet had, per- 
haps, anticipated. ‘Taunts and recriminations 
were bandied about by the exasperated assembly, 
who forgot their common resentment against 
the bard in this new cause for commotion. The 
tradition adds, that the contriver of the strata- 
gem had the good fortune to escape unmolested 
in the confusion of the conflict, being thus in- 
debted to his muse for his protection from a 
catastrophe of no very agreeable nature.” 

Our notice must conclude with two or 
three specimens, taken almost at random :— 

May. 
Many a poet in his lay 
‘Told me May would come again ; 
Truly sang the bards—for May 
Yesterday began to reign! 
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She is like a bounteous lord, 

Gold enough she gives to me; 
Gold—such as we poets hoard— 
«* Florins” of the mead and tree, 
Hazel flowers and “ fleurs-de-lis.” 
Underneath her leafy wings, 

I am safe from treason’s stings : 

1 am full of wrath with May, 
That she will not always stay! 
Maidens never hear of love, 

But when she has plumed the grove,— 
Giver of the gift of song 

To the poet's heart and tongue. 
Mav! majestic child of heaven, 
To the earth in glory given! 
Verdant hills, days long and clear, 
Come when she is hov’ring near. 
Stars, ye cannot journey on 
Joyously when she is gone! 

Ye are not so glossy bright, 
Blackbirds, when she takes her flight. 
Sweetest art thou, nightingal e; 
Poet, thou canst tell thy tale 
With a lighter heart, when May 
Rules with all her bright array. 


The Echo Rock. 


The bard accuses the echo of having prevented him from meeting 
Morvyth, 


Yon old bald rock and rugged stones, 
That peer and totter o’er the dell, 
And murmur forth unearthly tones, 
Like some base witch that casts a spell, 
Babble more wildly after rain 

Than seven-locked Merddint the insane! 
As that loquacious summit near 

I watched for Morvyth to appear, 

By those delusive tones betrayed, 

Our footsteps far asunder strayed : 
Like old Hugh Gadarn’s oxen twain,{ 
I called to her—and she to me— 

But still, with wicked mimickry, 

‘That traitor answered us again ; 

And to the softest tones I sighed, 

He still perfidiously replied : 

And thus we failed, ‘my golden glaive,” 
To meet beside the mountain cave. 

© lady, of thy voice beware! 

In yonder rocky citadels 

A profligate pretender dwells, 

Who fabricates thy accents there. 

Yon bellowing crag with trumpet’s voice, 
Bare as the ramparts of the sky, 
Hobgoblins in its depths rejoice, 

Or dogs amid its caldrons cry. 

Its tones are like the scream of pain 
Of gander, by the nightmare slain, 

Or the hoarse wailing of a hound 
Within a stony vessel bound, 

Or hag that strives with hollow sound 
‘lo terrify the country round,— 
Disastrous voice, perfidious guide, 
‘That kept me from my lady’s side! 


To the Lark. 
He asks the Lark to be his envoy to Morvyth. 


Sentinel of the dawning light! 

Reveller of the Spring! 

How sweetly, nobly wild thy flight, 

Thy boundless journeying, 

Far from thy brethren of the woods, alone, 
A hermit chorister before God’s throne! 
Oh, wilt thou climb yon heav’ns for me, 
Yon starry turret’s height, 

Thou interlude of melody, 

?T wixt darkness and the light! 

And find —(heav’n’s blessings on thy pinions rest !) 
My lady love—the moonlight of the west? 
No woodland caroller art thou, 

Far from the archer’s eye, 

Thy course is o’er the mountain’s brow, 
Thy music in the sky! 

Then fearless be thy flight and strong, 
Thou earthly denizen of angel song! § 


The vigour and freshness of these fine 
old verses must in some degree evaporate 
in translation ; but enough remains to make 
this volume welcome. 


+ ‘ Merddin Wyllt,’ or ‘ Merddin of the seven locks,’ 
an ancient Welsh poet who was at times affected 
with madness in consequence of having killed his 
nephew. 

t This is an allusion to an old Welsh mythological 
story, that a personage of the name of Hu Gadarn 
caused a deluge to subside by dragging a beaver out of 
the waters with two ‘ hump-backed oxen.’ 

§ In the original the imagery is so rich and diversi- 
fied, that it is almost impossible to give a close transla- 
tion. The preceding must be considered therefore in 
the light of an imitation,—an expression of the leading 
ial than as acomplete and accurate trans- 

ation. 








ORIGINAL PAPERS 


OF CERTAINTY IN TASTE, 
BY SIR CHARLES MORGAN, 


“* Et sapit et mecum sentit.”” 


Preasure and pain are ultimate facts in the 
animal economy. To perceive, and to judge 
them, is the same act ; and simply to name them, 
is to define their character. To the percipient, 
their quality is matter of absolute certainty, and 
their nature cannot be made clearer by reasoning. 
But this distinctness of our sensations is confined 
to the being in whom they exist. No language 
can explain to the inexperienced bystander 
what is passing within, or convey to him the 
remotest idea of the impression in question. He 
must have felt the aftection himself before he 
can understand it. The sensorium of each indi- 
vidual is, therefore, at once its own world, and 
its own law ; and all judgments of external nature 
in its relations to sensation can have no other 
standard. This truth is embodied in the familiar 
adage, de gustibus non est disputandum. 

But this very intensity of our own sensations, 
the certainty we feel of what passes within us, 
creates a disposition at every instant to dispute 
the tastes of others, and to assert the supremacy 
of our own judgments in matters of feeling. The 
constant operation of this tendency has led 
to inquiries into the nature and causes of our 
sensations ; and to an attempt to discover some 
general and abstract type of beauty and of good, 
by which the particular sensations of individuals 
may be safely compared. 

Experience, however, exhibits a marked and 
rather extensive range of differences in the re- 
sults of sensitive impression, when made by the 
same object on several individuals. Ifa picture, 
for example, be presented to the consideration 
of a mixed company, the judgments passed upon 
it will be widely different: quot homines, tot sen- 
tentia. In some, perhaps, it will excite no sen- 
sation of pleasure or pain whatever ; and scarcely 
any idea, beyond that of a variously-coloured 
canvas. The greater number will, in all likeli- 
hood, praise or censure it in the gross; thereby 
proving, that their sensations concerning it are 
vague and indistinct. A few, more discriminat- 
ing, will each seize upon some speciality for re- 
mark—its colouring, grouping, drawing, design, 
or execution ; and, judging the picture exclu- 
sively on that ground, prove that their pleasure 
is of a different origin from that of their neigh- 
bour. 

On the other hand, there are, confessedly, cer- 
tain points on which most sane men agree: 
there are particular forms, colours, and sounds, in 
nature and art, which generally please, and the 
manner in which their combinations affect man- 
kind at large, is visibly subordinated to general 
laws. The more any art is cultivated, the greater 
is the tendency in its professors to lay down cer- 
tain rules for governing their designs ;—and to 
believe that there exists in nature something ab- 
solute and definable, by which individual taste 
may be estimated and corrected. Itis, however, 
chiefly by the contemplation of generalities that 
the mind is led to this conclusion ; for, the more 
it descends to particulars, the greater is the evi- 
dence of innate and acquired differences of feel- 
ing between man and man, and the greater the 
difficulty of getting society to agree on specific 
truths. 

Pressed upon by two orders of facts thus con- 
tradictory, philosophy has hitherto been unable 
to arrive at any universally admitted opinions, 
concerning abstract beauty, or the possibility of 
arriving at certainty in matters of taste. This 
obscurity, overhanging a subject after the lapse 
of so many ages of dispute, is clearly referable 
to the mode in which it has been treated, and to 
the bad metaphysics in which it has been in- 
volved. The doctrines of taste lie not in that 
imaginary world, yclept, “ the eternal nature of 





things ;” nor do they depend merely upon the 
physical properties of external nature. Taste ig 
altogether an affair of sensation; and its laws 
are, and can be, no other than those of the livin 
machines of which sensation is the attribute, 
The theory of taste is part of the natural his. 
tory of man; and, if its doctrines are of uncer. 
tain application, it is only in as far as that his. 
tory is incomplete, or is ill-understood by the 
zsthetic philosopher. ‘ 

If there be any physiological truth more 
clearly ascertained than another, it is this: that 
nature is made up of individuals—that species 
and genus are the figmentsof the human brain 
and that their common identity is obtained by 
the ideal abstraction of an infinity of particulars, 
The sensitive susceptibilities of individual men, 
like their minute organization, are strictly per- 
sonal ; and they differ as to a multitude of name- 
less phenomena, not only in different persons, 
but in the same individual at different epochs of 
his existence. This may be affirmed, generally, 
of all our pleasures and pains; but it is more ex. 
quisitely true, with respect to the more refined 
and delicate sensations, to which the term Taste 
is more especially confined. 

In respect to these sensations, mankind may 
be roughly divided into three classes—the intel. 
lectual—the sensitive—and the sensual. The 
first class embraces those in whom the reflective 
faculties predominate over the organs of sense ; 
their vitality is internal, and is habitually con. 
centrated on the operations of their own minds, 
almost tothe exclusion of the phenomena of the 
external world, where these are not immediately 
concerned in the preservation of life. In the 
second class, on the contrary, the intellect is all 
abroad : all the external impressions are vivid; 
and, the parties being occupied but little with 
reflection, they exist almost entirely in their sen. 
sations. The third class contains those whose 
moral existence is of the lowest order—whose 
nature is most purely animal—and whose being 
is principally wrapped in the gratification of their 
appetites. The types of these classes are some- 
times found in considerable accuracy and perfec. 
tion: more usually, it is a simple predominance 
of one set of faculties over the others, that con- 
stitutes the sub-genus. The predominance ex- 
ists under an infinity of shades and gradations; 
and each shade is accompanied by its own espe- 
cial range of sensibility and affection, from ex- 
ternal objects. The devotees to the fine arts 
belong, principally, to the second class ; for, the 
qualities of objects must be distinctly perceived 
before they can become the causes of pleasure, 
or of pain. The intensity of that pleasure or 
pain, however, seems to depend on some other 
peculiarity of the constitution. The power of 
perceiving, though essential to a susceptibility to 
emotion, does not always awaken it. There are 
men, in whom deformity, when rendered an ob- 
ject of distinct cognizance, excites no disgust, 
and who behold the most admirable works of 
art and nature with a stupid indifference. 

Besides these broader distinctions between 
man and man, which may be designated as tem- 
peraments of the sentient complex, there are 
personal idiosyncracies as to minuter particulars, 
too numerous for arrangement. Some persons 
exhibit in their observation of the arts a peculiar 
sensibility to form ; others to colour, others again, 
uninfluenced by form or colour, are especially 
alive to the pleasures of sound. There are men 
exclusively affected by sequent sounds, on whom 
the combinations of harmony produce no defi- 
nite effect ; and there are exquisite harmonists, 
who are little touched by the effects of melody. 
There are alsothose who( probably through defect 
of the organ of sense) dislike music of all sorts. 
Descending to more minute particulars, there 
are persons exclusively attached to vocal music; 
others requiring the stimulus of powerful bands: 
some touched by martial, others by plaintive me- 
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So 
Jodies. Savage nations appear generally to affect 
the minor keys. The amateurs of painting may, 
jn like manner, be divided into three distinct 
classes—those most touched by the ideal—those 
chiefly curious as to the mechanical departments 
of art—and, lastly, the lovers of nature, who are 
the most powerfully affected by the beautiful in 
jandseape. ‘The determination to any one of 
these preferences, whether it he considered as 
innate, or acquired, is a fact which detracts from 
the universality of the principles of taste. The 
preference is at phenomenon natural to the being 
in which it is manifested ; and, as it isa natural, 
so it is a true taste. Between the several schools 
of painting, therefore, there can be no common 
beau ideal to which to appeal: on the contrary, 
each has its own laws—its own canons of critis 
cism ; and the same picture may be perfection to 
one man, without exciting an emotion of plea- 
sure in another. Who then shall decide between 
them? Another great physiological truth that 
pears against the certainty of taste, is, that the 
specitic pleasures and pains attached to externals 
jn any one organization, are liable to be loosened 
from the causes by which they were originally 
excited. It isa law of the animal economy, that 
use shall blunt the force of sensitive impression, 
while it developes the intellectual clearness of 
the idea excited by an external. ‘Thus, experi- 
ence in the arts, by diminishing enthusiasm, 
abates the sum of pleasure derivable from that 
source; and a greater degree of merit becomes 
requisite to produce an equal sum of agreeable 
effect : at the same time, the increasing accuracy 
of perception opens a new range of ideas for com- 
parison ; and that which formerly excited plea- 
sure as a merit, may be afterwards a source of 
pain as a defect. Every new sensation that we 
receive may be rendered a means of modifying 
the range of pleasures and pains ; and there is, 
consequently, an education both of the organs of 
sense and of the intellect, that unsettles taste, 
and subjects ittoa perpetually progressive refine- 
ment. Under the influence of habitual exercise, 
the eye sees more and more of its object,+ and 
the mind judges with greater finesse. The observer 
thus arrives at a more exquisite perception of 
beauty, and rejects with disgust the objects of 
his previous admiration. It is by these means 
that a single artist, dissatisfied with the works of 
his predecessors, and with his own progress, may 
be driven to look beyond what actually exists in 
art, and to go in search of hidden sources of 
beauty, by which, when attained, he creates new 
standards of excellence, to influence the general 
sentiments of an entire nation. Each age thus 
acquires a taste of its own: and the hard lines 
and unreal flatness of Giotto, which were, to 
Dante, the perfection of painting, were thusren- 
dered intolerable, when Raffaeland Domenichino 
had taught Italy a better style. Dante’s criti- 
cism on Cimabue, 
Credette Cimabue nella pintura 
Tener lo campo, ed ora ha Giotto il grido, 

contains the whole history of the arts. Le mieux 
est Vennemi du bon; and, for aught we can tell, 
a future race of artists may lay open a new series 
of beauties, that will discredit all that has hitherto 
been effected in painting and sculpture. In 
judging, therefore, of any specific work of art, the 
learned critic makes reference to the age in 
vhich it was produced ; and, by a curious parti- 
cularity in the phenomena of sensation, not only 
does the intellect decide in favour of any work, 
which exceeds the average merit of its own time, 
but the sensorium derives pleasure from it when 
8 judged ; whereas, if viewed without reference 
tosuch a principle, pain might he the only result.t 

Connected with this law of the economy, is 
an uncertainty in taste, of an opposite tendency. 





t Condillac, Logique. 

t The pictures of Van Eyck and Hemelink, by many 
ae esti d absolutely barb , for want of the 
Power or the will to enter into such considerations. 











The liability to satiety, leading to the pursuit of 
novelty, produces, from time to time, a conven- 
tional and vitiated love of certain mere extrava- 
gances, by which the arts are degraded. 

Annoia il buon sovente, annoia il bello, 

Ed oggetto si segue ognor novello. 

Such caprices, indeed, are seldom permanent ; 
nor are they, even for the time, largely partici- 
pated by those, who feel, or who think for them- 
selves. Still, while the fashion lasts, the plea- 
sure excited is real; and it detracts, pro tanto, 
from the universality of principles. Occasionally, 
however, traces of such ephemeral judgments 
may remain to after times, and modify, to a cer- 
tain extent, thesensibility of future generations. 

In enthusiastic temperaments, it is the sen- 
sation of pleasure or pain which a work of art 
excites, that fixes the attention upon it, and pro- 
vokes criticism. Such persons judge because they 
feel. There are others in whom this process is 
reversed. The love of the arts, as marking a 
finer organization, is regarded as a distinction ; 
and many are drawn to their study by vanity, 
ambition, and the instinct of imitation. This 
class, if they really feel, feel because they judge. 
Their pleasures pass through their understand- 
ing, and are founded on the perception of fitness, 
rather than on mere physical sensation. The 
certainty of their judgments does not extend 
beyond the sphere of their experience, and is 
confined usually te some particular school or 
master, beyond which, their notions are vague, 
vacillating, and undirected by general principle, 
or by sentiment. These stop-watch critics, as 
Sterne has called the brotherhood, form a school 
of taste apart, and their judgments follow a dif- 
ferent law from that which directs the opinions 
of the man of feeling. Their “ Correggio and 
stuff” disgusts the genuine enthusiast ; but still 
it is their taste. 

A large part of the 


pleasures of taste arises 
rom association of ideas, a circumstance power- 
fi t f id umstance power. 
fully tending to vary men’s affections by works 


of art. The simplest sensations we receive, 
involve a judgment: we judge that we are 
changed in our own being, by the sensation ; and 
we judge something concerning its external 
cause.t In our ordinary existence, there are 
very few sensations that do not excite several 
such judgments ; and such judgments, when of 
frequent occurrence, become so closely associated 
with the sensation, as to be mistaken for a part 
of itself. Thus, to take a familiar instance, the 
unlearned think they see distance. There are 
certain particular forms, which, by a very ob- 
vious causation, provoke judgments concerning 
the utility of the object, and this judgment 
powerfully influences our sense of its beauty. 
A high-blooded racer, and a strong bony cart- 
horse, are diametrically opposed to each other, 
in the details of their form. There is in each of 
these animals, however, a certain symmetry of 
parts which fits it especially for a specific pur- 
pose ; and the specimen that possesses these dis- 
tinctives in an exquisite degree, is, in both cases, 
deemed beautiful. It is true, that as far as na- 
tural objects are concerned, there may be a 
necessary harmony in the parts, whose organiza- 
tion all tends to one given end: so that the per- 
fection of function and beauty may go together: 
but we apply the epithet of beautiful to artificial 
machinery, and speak even of a heautiful experi- 
ment in chemistry. In these cases, the pleasure 
derived from a sense of the utility connected 
with a form, seems to the percipient to flow from 
the form itself, and to be really a physical qua- 
lity. By a similar mental process, moral anti- 
pathies engender the idea of ugliness, while 
physical deformity sometimes excites moral 
aversion. Hogarth’s waving line of beauty, is 
to many persons odious in a serpent, and in all 
serpentine movements; and it is likely that the 
popular reputation of the toad for possessing 


t De Tracy » Ideologie. 








poisonous qualities, is derived from the unplea- 
sant aspect ofthe animal. The influence of this 
association is strong in our perceptions of phy- 
siognomy. A sinister expression of countenance 
destroys the effect of beauty of feature; while 
an expression of benevolence redeems a face de- 
cidedly plain. If by time or accident, such as- 
sociations become dissevered,the judgments also 
respecting beauty are changed. A spider is 
considered beautiful by those, whose nursery no- 
tions are superseded by juster impressions of the 
industry, sagacity, and harmlessness (to our- 
selves) of the animal. The story of * Beauty 
and the Beast’ is an illustration of this law. 

It isa matter of surprise to many, that objects, 
in themselves ugly, may become agreeable in 
imitation. A trim architectural drawing of a 
commodious house, is less pleasing than the pic- 
ture of a dilapidated cabin; a soldier in regi- 
mentals makes a less effective picture than a 
beggar in rags; and a park is not so picturesque 
as a wild forest. This seems to result from an 
association of ideas. The idea of utility is in 
this case totally dissevered from the sensation, 
and is superseded by another. The pleasure 
excited by picturesque objects consists in a cer- 
tain exaltation and poetic enthusiasm ; and ex- 
perience abundantly shows, that the organization 
is the most susceptible of this condition, when 
the frame is braced by exercise, and by the pure 
air of the country. It is then, that visible ob- 
jects produce their strongest effect, and that the 
senses go us it were abroad, in search of the 
sources of this species of pleasure. The escape, 
too, from the trammels of society, and from the 
low cares of business, favours this predisposition. 
It should seem, then, that those objects which 
habitually present themselves to contemplation, 
in such moments of exaltation, have a tendency 
to reproduce the state, when seen in imitation ; 
while the familiar objects of our artificial life in 
cities, tend, when painted, to chill and to narrow 
the feelings. In the works of man, also, straight 
lines (the shortest in statistics, as in geometry.) 
predominate ; their beauty, therefore, is natu- 
rally small, consisting principally in utility ; and 
it disappears when that utility becomes too 
obviously a secondary consideration. In these 
works also, all is violence and restraint: they are 
indications of difficulties surmounted, of labour 
exerted, and of a mind painfully fixed on a few 
disgracious ideas. In nature, on the contrary, 
the productions seem more spontaneous; its 
pleasures appear a free gift of Providence to 
man, inviting the mind to repose, to reverie,and 
to tranquil enjoyment. Almost every natural 
object, therefore, pleases in painting, from its 
power of producing an associated reminiscence 
of the excitement which that or similar objects 
have occasioned in the original. One almost 
fancies the cool breath of the wind passes over 
one’s face in viewing a well-painted piece of 
forest scenery; and all the pleasing reverie of 
“the melancholy Jacques” seizes on the mind, as 
the contemplation lingers over it. 

What the picturesque isin art, the noble is in 
poetry. A recurrence to the miserable necessi- 
ties of humanity, destroys alike the sublime of 
both ; and it is the moral association that makes 
the beauty of either. Whatever tends to dis- 
turb this association of ideas, destroys the pic- 
turesque: a group of modern hunting squires, 
in red coats, would assuredly spoil the effect of 
forest scenery, as far as this beauty is concerned ; 
whereas a boar hunt, conducted by persons ha- 
hited in the costume of a remote and poetic age, 
would enhance it. Further, it may be remarked, 
that any other association capable of producing 
the same tone of mind, creates picturesque 
beauty. A fine piece of Greek architecture, re- 
cently constructed, however beautiful, will not 
be deemed picturesque ; but the same forms and 
proportions, partially overthrown, and ruined, 
become picturesque, by the grandeur of the 
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historic ideas they are calculated to recall. Cer- 
tain forms, not improbably, receive this quality 
through an exaltation of mind, produced by a 
mere sense of the art, bestowed on their repre- 
sentation. All broken forms, creating minute 
diversities of lights and shades,—the fluttering 
rags of the beggar,—the lichen on the stone, 
—the diversity of rock, &c. &e. require a far 
higher exercise of imitative power to repro- 
duce, than smoother, and in themselves more 
elegant forms. The pleasure which the know- 
ledge of this fact creates, and the feeling it ex- 
cites, constitute the charm of the accurate imi- 
tations of the Dutch school. 

Inappropriateness, by interfering with asso- 
ciation, destroys picturesque effects. The ass, 
which paints so well in a woodland scene, has 
no such charm if placed in a garden; nor would 
the peasant’s cottage be picturesque, as part of 
a street of palaces. 

To the sense of picturesque beauty, education 
anda cultivated enlargement of mind powerfully 
contribute. In proportion to the variety of the 
beholder’s knowledge, is the sphere of his possi- 
ble associations. A work of art, acting upon the 
elegans formarum spectator, the accomplished 
amateur and scholar, excites long trains of re- 
flection, embracing numerous analogies in the 
physical and ideal world, comparisons with former 
experience, poetic illustrations, historical re- 
membrances, speculations on cause and effect, 
&ec. &c. by which an enthusiastic elevation or 
ecstasy of the mind is begotten—an exaltation 
of which the ruder intellect is not susceptible. 
This pleasure, though reflective, is ultimately 
referred to the senses, with whose impressions it 
is so intimately connected, and to the external 
objects by which they are excited. In this vast 
and extended field, circumstances are all-power- 
ful to determine specific tastes. The Dutch, 
who, by nature and social position, were cut off 
from the access of such enthusiasm, had little 
feeling for ideal beauty. They saw in the arts 
nothing that was not imitative; and they had 
no taste for anything in representation, but the 
naked matter of fact. Whatever transcends the 
ordinary aspect of ordinary nature, was lost upon 
them ; and their minds, preoccupied with the 
positive ideas of commerce, were excited by the 
metallic lustre of a brass pot, or an effect of light 
on a glass bottle, well represented, more than by 
all the splendour of a landscape of Claude, or 
the divine beauty of a Madonna of Murillo. 

Inasmuch, then, as every man is born with his 
own peculiar temperament, and is exposed by 
the accidents of life to his own specitic moral 
and intellectual education, he is liable to be 
affected, in his own peculiar manner, by external 
objects. The same is true, also, respecting 
nations; insomuch, that each separate commu- 
nity has its own specific taste in literature and 
the arts, and cannot be brought to acknowledge 
beauties which do not harmonize with it. But 
amidst the infinite varicties of idiosyncrasy, tem- 
perament, and education, there is a general ten- 
dency in the human organization towards a 
middle term, or common character, which lies 
equally distant from all extremes. To this 
middle term, no man perhaps has ever abso- 
lutely attained; yet all approach it in some 
particulars. To it, as M. Quetelct, of Brussels, 
has well observed, all general reasonings on man, 
whether physiological, moral, political, statistic, 
or esthetic, should be referred. It is the uni- 
versal scope of all abstract reasoning on our 
nature. It is by the contemplation of the 
largest number of individuals, that the most ac- 
curate notion of this middle man is derived, and 
by abstracting from each all that is personal and 
*xceptional, we arrive at what is embraced by 
the term human nature. 

By the study of this middle man, the philo- 
sophical artist is enabled to arrive at certain 
general truths, or principles of taste, which are 





susceptible of a more or less happy application, 
in his attempts to captivate the applause of 
society, by his labours. To this middle nature 
alone is any abstract doctrine at all applicable. 
But the tendency of socicty and civilization, is 
to bring all men nearer to such a type; and the 
cultivation of the intellectual conse- 
quently, produces a closer agreement of opinion, 
as to pleasurable sensation. 
What thus takes place among individuals, occurs 
equally among nations. ‘The steps by which 
society in one country advances in civilization, 
may differ in many particulars from those of 
others. The “middle man,” or ideal type of 
humanity, therefore, differs in each. The 
“renchman diifers in his tastes, as in his preju- 
dices, from him of Germany, or of England, as 
to almost everything, not derived from the com- 
mon fountains of classical antiquity, or of the 
Christian religion. 'The Italian, Flemish, French, 
and English schools of painting, stand upon dis- 
tinct canons of criticism, derived from distinct 
habits, respecting pain and pleasure; and they 
are perfect incommeusurably. But from the 
moment when the printing press, and improve- 
ments in communication, brought the nations of 
Europe into a closer contact, these national pe- 
culiarities began to give way; and a continual 
approach has been making towards a middle 
nature, which will eventually constitute the com- 
mon type of civilized man. The French, under 
this progress, have abandoned their ancient 
tastes in tragedy. Shakspeare is esteemed in 
Paris, and Goethe has his admirers in London. 

But if the doctrines of taste are calculated 
upon this middle nature, it is obvious that, as in 
every individual, there is a more or less near ap- 
proach to that condition,—and as there is a large 
mass of particulars which are common to ail, 
the susceptibilities to pleasure and pain (how- 
ever they may differ in different persons,) must 
be governed by one common law in every man. 
There are, accordingly, some principles of taste 
arising out of these universals, which are equally 
universal; and upon which every sane man is 
agreed. The certainty of these principles is ab- 
solute. Next in order to these, are the points 
on which all large communities are agreed. The 
maxims of taste, governing any great national 
school of art, are certain, with respect to all the 
individuals rigorously bred in that school; and the 
individual who presumes to impugn them on the 
spot, will infullibly lose his character, there, for 
taste and judgment. After such national pecu- 
liarities, follow the peculiarities of taste arising 
from differences of temperament and idiosyn- 
crasy. These, respectively, are suificiently com- 
mon to be acknowledged as part and parcel of 
humanity ; and a man is not sent to Coventry 
or to Bedlam for confessing that he indulges 
them. There are other less common deviations 
of feeling and judgment, which are laughed at 
as eccentricities and oddities, or, haply, repudi- 
ated as affectations; while the lowest degree of 
toleration only is given to the still less frequent 
peculiarities, which are attributed to vicious or 
defective organization. 

Good taste therefore stands upon the same 
foundation as orthodoxy in religion: it exists 
only by the suffrage of the majority. ‘To each 
man his own atlections are the standards of taste, 
as his opinions are the standards of orthodoxy, 
and it is only when he meets with a formidable 
opposition from a numerous body diflerently con- 
stituted from himself, that he can be persuaded 
to tolerate any deviations from these standards : 
an isolated individual necessarily knows no 
others. ‘* Lorsqu’on sent, on tient @ son senti- 
ment parcequ’on est stir de ne point se tromper.” + 
Experience alone can teach us that other men 
are differently affected, and that their affections 
are entitled to an equal respect with our own. 
Thus it is that knowledge of the world cures 


powers, 


the sources of 


7 Bozelli, ‘ Esquisse politique,’ &c. 
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men of arrogance and intolerance, and enlarges 

their sympathies. ‘The steps of this progress are 

distinct. We first sympathize only in the affee. 

tions which we have ourselves experienced; 

afterwards we learn to tolerate those the most 

analogous to our own; and finally, we are pa- 

tient of feelings, which, not sharing ourselves, 

we yet perceive to be common to many sane and 

worthy fellow creatures. 

In proportion as our idea of human nature js 
extended, by the aspect of man under a greater 
variety of circumstances, the ficld of taste is en. 
larged, and the tolerance of other forms than 
those which the individual has been accustomed 
to regard as pleasing, insensibly leads to a change 
in his own sensations. 

In proportion, then, as a judgment or sentiment 
is divergent from the feelings common to society, 
it is censured as bad in morals, erroneous jn 
opinion, or false in taste. We do not insist on 
our friend’s liking the same meats as ourselves, 
because diversity on this point is of every day's 
experience ; so society tolerates the forms of Tee 
lizion with which it is familiar, while it refuses 
liberty of conscience in favour of opinions which 
are new and strange. Whatever, on the con. 
trary, is common to the majority, passes for 
truth, rectitude, and good taste. The preference 
of one art or one school over another is sufi. 
ciently common to exempt it from the imputa- 
tion of bad taste; but if we should meet with an 
individual delighted with the music of a penny 
trumpet, in ecstasies over a drawing ona Chi- 
nese saucer, or preferring a Nuremberg doll toa 
statue by Chantrey, it would be a great stretch 
of charity not to set him down as utterly mad. 

A feeling for the fine arts being, however, the 
result of 2 peculiar organization, common only to 
a few individuals, and the sensitive faculties be. 
ing capable of great developement by exercise, 
it has come to pass that the civilized world has 
taken its judgments very much at second hand. 
Cuilibet in arte sua credendum, is here a maxim of 
especial applicability. ‘The rules of taste are 
generally adopted from the professors of art, 
and, in proportion as the arts are cultivated, a 
greater certainty is given to such rules, and the 
more safely may bad taste be inferred from their 
violation. But rules, after all, are only the means 
to an end; the great fundamental consideration 
is the effect produced. If that be consonant to 
the feelings of the sensitive and the educated, 
the main end of art is obtained. In all, there. 
fore, that is not merely mechanical, rules are 
conventional chains, and genius is right in neg- 
lecting them. Still, to violate a rule without ob- 
taining a redeeming excellence, is bad taste—to 
obtain new beauties, no matter how, is good 
taste. In modern music, discords are used 
which would have startled and shocked the an- 
cient theorists ; in these cases success alone jus- 
tifies ; and public opinion, consequently, isthe sole 
criterion of right and wrong. : 

If due consideration be given to what is uni- 
versal in the nature of man, and what is divergent 
and particular to individuals, there can be little 
difficulty in determining the bounds of taste asa 
science, and of deciding what is and what is not 
within its domain. 

There are objects which confessedly affect all 
mankind alike—the murmuring of waters, the 
singing of birds, the freshness of the morning, the 
still repose of evening, the majestic spectacle of 
the starry heavens, the refreshing verdure of the 
earth, produce their common influence upon the 
well-organized of all natures and ages. With 
respect to these, and to other such generalities 
of our nature, general reasonings may be lM- 
dulged, and a corps of doctrine laid down, which, 
as a theory, may be made to throw valuable 
light on the subject of art. But, even within 


| this limit, the application to specific instances 3s 


difficult and fallacious. , 
The comparison of such archetypal ideas 
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with individual works of art is a pure operation 
of judgment ; and the judgment of the indivi. 
dual is the result of his personal tastes, of the 
degree of culture his senses have received, of his 


associations and his prejudices :—while rules thus 
obtained are worth nearly nothing when applied 
to what is absolutely new in art. The most ex- 
perienced critics often err, and but seldom agree 
with each other, if not as to the specific merits 
of a master or a work, at least as to the relative 
degree in which these merits are predicable. 
With respect to the mass of mankind, the little 
unity of opinion subsisting among them may, 
after all, arise as much out of deference for 
established authorities, as from a want of com- 
mon feeling. 

It is, however, on the ideal points that this 
difficulty is chiefly felt ; with respect to the me- 
chanical departments, decision is more easy. 
Errors of drawing, or of perspective, are matters 
of demonstration ; a false insertion of a muscle 
can be compared with the human subject; a 
displaced line can be detected by a diagram: 
even defects of drawing and aerial perspective 
mav be shown by comparison. It is on these 
little matters that little critics are great ; but 
when the more transcendant order of ideas and 
sensations comes in question, there is no criterion 
but feeling, which, in each individual, is a definite 
fact sui generis, from which there is no appeal 
but to the feelings of another observer; and 
whatever is so cireumstanced remains an object 
of endless and unsatisfactory debate. 


UNPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE OF 
LORD NELSON, 
[Concluded from p. 736.] 

From the time when Sir John Jervis (after- 
wards Lord St. Vincent.) assumed the command 
of the Mediterranean fleet, the star of Nelson 
* appears to have risen rapidly. The perfect 
confidence with which he inspired the new Ad- 
niral is touched upon by both his biographers. 
Ina letter to Mrs. Nelson, given by Clarke, he 
says, “ The fleet were not a little surprised at 
my leaving them so soon, (for his station in the 
Gulph of Genoa,) and I fancy there was some 
degree of envy attached to the surprise; for 
one captain told me, * You did just as you 
pleased in Lord Hood’s time,—the same in 
Admiral Hotham*s,—and now again with Sir 
John Jervis: it makes no difference to you 
who is commander-in-chief.’”’ 

The French had, however, by the boldness 
and celerity of their operations, taken such hold 
of Italy, that their progress was not to be im- 
peded by Nelson ; though his gallant capturing, 
with the assistance of Captain Cockburn, in the 
Meleager, of six vessels, laden with ordnance 
stores for the siege of Mantua, must not be 
passed over. “TI grieve,” says he, characteris- 
tically, in one of his letters to Sir J. Jervis, 
“when the French have any good fortune at 
sea ;” and he must have felt no little mortifica- 
tion when Corsica, in which, as we have seen, 
he took such a peculiar interest, was given up 
by the British cabinet. True to his own cha- 
racter, however, we find him protecting the re- 
moval of the property of his countrymen. Nor 
less is it an index of his untiring energy, that, 
Worn out and shattered as his body was by in- 
cessant service, he refrained from going to the 
baths of Pisa, to which he had been ordered, 
because he disliked to ask for leave of ab- 
sence, 

After the evacuation of Corsica, Nelson hoist- 
td his broad pendant on board the Minerve, and 
Proceeded, with the Blanche, to Porto Ferrajo, 
to superintend a similar measure there. On his 
vay, he captured the Ceres; and his generous 
‘ourtesy to her captain, Don Jacobo Stuart, to 
hom he returned his sword, as an acknow- 





ledgment of the bravery he had shown during 
the action, and of his own respect for the Spa- 
niard’s high ancestry, is recorded by his biogra- 
phers. 

Having performed his duty at Porto Ferrajo, 
Nelson was about to leave the Mediterranean, 
accompanied by the respect and honour of all 
with whom he had acted ; and he had hitherto 
reaped little else in the way of reward. His 
fear of a general action taking place before he 
could join the fleet was most happily unfounded. 
The following letter was written soon after his 
removal to the Captain, and not long before 
the memorable engagement off Cape St. Vin- 
cent :— 

“ Captain, off Gibraltar Bay, Nov. 29, 1796. 

“ My dear Sir,—It would, you may believe, 
have given me no small satisfaction to have re- 
ceived a letter from your own hand, and to have 
conveyed to me that you enjoy that good health 
which I most sincerely wish you, as well as a 
continuance of every family felicity: it is not in 
my nature to forget, for an instant, the many acts 
of kindness you have shown me during the whole 
course of my life. I can only endeavour to give 
you the satisfaction of knowing that it has not 
been thrown away on an unworthy object. My 
professional reputation is the only riches I am 
likely to acquire in this war; what profit that 
will bring me time only can determine, however 
it is satisfactory to myself, and I believe will be 
so to you; this day has brought me from Lord 
Spencer, the fullest and handsomest approbation 
of my spirited, dignified, and temperate conduct 
both at Leghorn and Genoa, and my first lieu- 
tenant is made a captain. A share of a galleon, 
and I want no more, but, God knows, ambition 
has no end. How is Mrs. Suckling, Mr. Rum- 
sey, Miss Suckling, and every part of your 
family? I am interested that all should be 
happy, and contribute to make you so. You 
will hear how we are deserted, but our com- 
mander in chief is a host in himself, and I hope 
yet to assist him in beating the Dons, which we 
shall do if we have a proper force to seek them 
out. The Admiralty have confirmed me as an 
established Commodore, they have done hand- 
somely by me. The Smyrna convoy goes on for 
England; we have towed them from Corsica, 
and I hope they will arrive safe. I venture to 
tell you the Admiralty always forward letters to 
the Mediterranean by the cutters, which almost 
every weck come to us—therefore pray write me 
a line. 

“ Dec. 2nd.—It was yesterday before we an- 
chored, and I am sorry to hear of several fish 
ships being taken by the Spaniards. The Ad- 
miral has sent out a squadron to secure our 
Newfoundland convoy, which is hourly expected. 
As to our future movements I am totally igno- 
rant—nor do I care what they are. I shall con- 
tinue to exert myself in every way for the honour 
of my country—and in every situation believe 
me your most affectionate nephew, 

* Horatio Netson. 

* You will not forget to remember me to Mrs. 
Ss, Miss Suckling, Mr. Rumsey and family, Mr. 
Merce, and all other friends.” 

“Wm. Suckling, Esq.” 


To enter into any particulars of a triumph so 
signal and so remarkable as that victory, must 
be needless,—it can never be forgotten by Eng- 
lishmen. But the daring intrepidity of Nel- 
son, in hoarding the San Nicolas from the deck 
of the San Joseph,—Nelson’s patent bridge, as 
he calls it in the subsequent letter—and_ his 
watchword, “* Westminster Abbey, or victory,” 
claim a passing notice: nor can we forget the old 
man-of-war’s man * bundling up the swords of the 
Spanish officers,” to use Collingwood’s quaint and 
graphic phrase. Nelson’s own account, too, which 
follows, will add something to the particulars 
already before the world;— 





* Irresistible, off Logos Bay, Feb. 23, 1797. 
“ My dear Sir,—It was not till yesterday that 


| I heard from Captain Naylor, of the Marines, 


and by a letter of Nov. 21st, from Mrs. Nelson, 
that I heard of my friend Miss Suckling’s mar- 
riage, or I should not have been so long in sending 


| my congratulations on what [| hope will turn out 


so pleasing an event. I have known her from 
her earliest days, and know that a better heart 
does not inhabit any breast; pray write to her 
from me, and assure her from my heart I wish 
her every felicity. The eyent of the late battle 
has been most glorious for England, and you 
will receive pleasure from the share I had in 
making it a most brilliant day, the most so of 
any [ know in the annals of England. Ne/son's 
patent bridge for boarding first-rates will be a 
saying never forgotten in this fleet, where all do 
me the justice that I deserve. The Victory, and 
every ship in the fleet, passing the glorious 
group, gave me three cheers. My hurt at the 
moment was nothing, but since it has been at- 
tended with a suppression of urine, but the in. 
flammation is gone off, and I am nearly reco. 
vered. It is not impossible but we may meet 
the Dons again on our route to Lisbon, but I 
fancy I am to stay at sea when the fleet enters 
the Tagus. You will observe that I have changed 
my ship; the Captain will never be fit to receive 
me again, and the Admiralty must send me a 
new ship. I beg my best and kindest remem- 
brances to Mrs. Suckling, Mr. Rumsey, and all 
our friends at Hampstead, and believe me ever 
your most obliged and affectionate Nephew, 
“* Horatio Netson.” 

This is the last letter we have which was 
written with Nelson’s gallant right hand. Ho- 
nours now began to flow in upon him: he had 
the Order of the Bath given him, in addition to 
the rank of Rear-Admiral, to which he had been 
before promoted. In the year 1797, almost 
immediately after the battle off Cape St. Vin- 
cent, this extraordinary man was engaged in the 
blockade of Cadiz. He had then been trans- 
ferred to the T’heseus—a ship, the crew of which 
had been concerned in the general mutiny ; 
but when Nelson took the command of her, we 
are told by Clarke, that a letter was dropped 
on the quarter-deck, with these words :—* Suc- 
cess attend Admiral Nelson.—God bless Captain 
Miller: we thank them for the officers they 
have placed over us; we are happy and com- 
fortable, and will shed every drop in our veins 
to support them ; and the name of Theseus shall 
be immortalized as high as her captains.” 

- While on the Cadiz station the night action 
in the boats took place, in which the hero’s life 
was so severely perilled, and only saved by the 
devotion of one John Sykes, his coxswain. 
Clarke remarks that, “as if it had been in the 
original and true spirit of chivalry, the renowned 
Sir Horatio Nelson was destined to keep the 
vigils of knighthood during the perilous night 
of July 13th, 1797"—* a night which,” he says 
himself, in his own dry, simple way, “ he wished 
to make a warm one of.” 

Immediately upon this followed the expedition 
to Teneriffe, and the affair off Santa Cruz, in 
which Nelson lost his right arm. He owed the 
preservation of his life on this occasion to Josiah 
Nisbet—his step-son. The gallantry of his con- 
duct, in climbing up the vessel’s side, in his 
maimed condition, and the tenderness of his 
refusing to go on board the Seahorse, (the first of 
the fleet they reached) “lest he should alarm 
Mrs. Freemantle,” are but manifestations of the 
spirit of bravery and gentleness, the union of 
which was, of old, thought necessary to the per- 
fection of ahero’s character. * I feel confident,” 
he says, in a letter to the Duke of Clarence, 
“for your sorrow for my accident ; but I assure 
your R. H. that not a scrap of the ardour with 
which I have hitherto served our king has been 
shot away.” 
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It was necessary for him to return to England 
in consequence of the unskilful manner in which 
the arm had been dressed. Southey may well 
call the memorial of his services which he pre- 
sented on this occasion, “ an extraordinary docu- 
ment,” for we can scarcely believe that such a 
catalogue of hazards, and labours, and triumphs, 
could have been claimed by right by any other 
champion, ancient or modern—and he was yet 
far from the close of his career ! 

He was ordered home in the Seahorse—the 
two letters which follow explain themselves. 

“ Seahorse, off Scilly, Aug. 30, 1797. 

“ My dear Sir,—As I can write but slowly, I 
am forced to begin my fletter a great way from 
Portsmouth, where, please God, lam bound. I 
have ever been a trouble to you, and am likely 
so to continue, as I have now to request you 
will have the goodness to ask the collector of the 
Customs at Portsmouth to take care of my wine 
and such things as I may place under his care, 
till I can find a hut to put my mutilated carcase 
in. It is my intention to set off directly for 
Bath, if the Admiral can give me leave of ab- 
sence, but to be in London in one week. Pray 
remember me kindly to Mrs. Suckling and all 
my good friends near you, and believe me, 

“ Your most affectionate Nephew, 
* Horatio Netson.” 
“ Bath, Wednesday, Sept. 6, 1797. 

“My dear Sir,—I beg you will accept the 
united thanks of my dear husband and myself 
for your kind enquiries and truly friendly invi- 
tation to your house, which we would have ac- 
cepted had it not been for the necessity of my 
husband’s arm being dressed every day by a 
surgeon. We purpose being in London the 
middle of next week. I have written to Mr. M. 
Nelson to take us a lodging, and as soon as my 
husband can do without a surgeon we shall spend 
some time with you. Earl Spencer has written 
a handsome letter, and is to be in town next 
week. My husband’s spirits are very good, 
although he suffers a good deal of pain—the 
arm is taken off very high, near the shoulder. 
Opium procures him rest, and last night he was 
pretty quiet. The corporation have handsomely 
congratulated him on his safe arrival. Such a 
letter from Lord Hood—it does him honour, 
and I have forgot the ill treatment of former 
years which my good man received from him. 
Everything which concerns my husband I know 
you feel interested in, therefore shall not make 
any excuses for what I have told you. Mrs. Suck- 
ling will excuse my writing, but make her my 
best thanks. My husband’s love to you and 

Mrs. Suckling ; Mr. Nelson desires to be remem- 
bered sincerely to you, Mrs. S. and family. 
* Yours sincerely, 
“ Frances H. Netson.” 
“ Pray remember me most kindly to Mr. 
Rumsey. 
“H. Netson.” 
At this point we must leave the hero—the 
notes which follow being so brief as hardly to 
require any connecting links—and, besides, 
chiefly referring to private matters} with which 
his career as a commander had little to do. We 
are spared, too, the necessity of alluding to Nea- 
politan matters, or that fatal infatuation which 
followed his long residence in that city. His 
noble death is yet “ freshly remembered,” and 
has found a befitting chronicler in the most classic 
of modern biographers. 
«141, Bond Street, Sept. 25, 1797. 
“ My dear Sir,—I feel very much obliged by 
your kind enquiries. I am at present under the 
care of Mr. Cruikshanks, but may be some time 
before I am perfectly recovered. Your good 
father tells me you are in great hopes of the 
Lt.-coloneley. I sincerely wish you success. 
Lady Nelson joins me in best respects to Mrs. 





Suckling, and believe me, dear Sir, your most 
obliged, 
“ Horatio NEtson. 
“ You must excuse short letters.” 
“ Major Suckling, 3rd Regt. Dragoon Guards.” 





« Bath, Jan. 3, 1798. 
“ My dear Sir,—I most heartily congratulate 
you on the attainment of your wishes for the 
Major, and it gave me real pleasure to read his 
promotion in the Gazette as Lieut.-Colonel ; he 
has been a most fortunate man to rise to the top 
in one regiment ; it is what can scarcely be ob- 
tained by any interest or money. I have the 
pleasure to tell you that I never have of late 
years seen my father so well. He joins with 
Lady Nelson and myself in wishing you, Mrs. 
Suckling, Mr. Rumsey, and all your family very 
many happy returns of this season, and believe 
me, my dear Sir, 

“* Your most obliged and affectionate, 
“ Horatio Netson. 
“ You must excuse short letters from me.” 

“ William Suckling, Esq.’’ 


« St. Helen’s, Ap. 9, 1793. 
“My dear Sir,—I cannot quit England with- 
out thanking youand Mrs. Suckling for the great 
kindness you both have shown to my dear wife 
and myself; and, my heart, I wish you health 
and every other blessing; and I hope soon to 
meet you in peace. With my kindest respects 
to Mrs. Suckling and all your family, believe me 
“Your most obliged and affectionate 
Nephew, 
“ Horatio Netson. 
“ Your pipe of wine to be left in London. I 
have requested the collector to write you where 
and when your wine will be sent.” 
“ William Suckling, Esq.” 





Palermo, August 22nd, 1799. 

“My Dear Madam,—lIt was only yesterday 
that your letter of May 27th reached me. I can 
easily conceive the great affliction you must have 
suffered in losing two friends so justly dear to 
you. My dear Uncle, God only knows with 
what disinterested affection I loved him, and if 
I can in any manner be useful to those he has 
left behind, they may command me. I rejoice 
that my dear friend has done what satisfied you ; 
rest assured I shall do what you wish me re- 
specting the estate, and if you and Mr. Hume 
will sign a power of attorney and send it out to 
me, 1 shall sign it; but to say the truth, the 
trust is in such very good hands, that I see no 
occasion for my acting ; but in this and all other 
matters, which can add to your comfort, I am 
at your disposal, for believe me with the sincer- 
est esteem, 

“ Your obliged and affectionate friend, 
“ NELSON. 

“ Excuse this short letter, for my time is more 
than employed in writing. I know it will give 
you pleasure to hear, that his Sicilian Majesty 
has created me Duke of Bronte, and has annexed 
an estate of 3000/. sterling a year, both title and 
estate at my disposal, together with a magnifi- 
cent diamond-hilted sword.—Make my regards 
acceptable to all the family,and I must not for- 
get Price and Hickman.” 

* Mrs. Suckling.” 

“ Feb. 27th, off Malta. 

“My dear Madam,—I am only this day fa- 
voured with your letter of November, and have 
immediately signed the powers of attorney, which, 
I trust, will satisfy all parties ; nothing, believe 
me, will ever give me greater pleasure than ful- 
filling the will of my dear Uncle. I can say 
little good of myself: I am far from well; but 
ever believe me, 

“ Your most affectionate friend, 
* Bronte Nexson.” 





"+ His uncle, Mr. Wm. Suckling, died in the year 1798. 





* Mrs. Suckling.” 





“ Nov. 18th, 

“My dear Madam,—It is my full seed 
to come to you some morning very soon, of which 
I will give you notice. I regret exceedingly not 
having had the pleasure of seeing you; but m 
time hitherto has not been my own. I beg ma 
best respects to Miss Rumsey ; and believe a4 
ever “ Your obliged 

“NELSON oF THE Nie, 

“T congratulate you and the family on the 
good sale of the Suffolk estate.” 

“ Mrs. Suckling.” 

(Post mark, 7th January, 1801.) 

“My dear Madam,—I am truly concerned 
that it has not been in my power to come and 
see you at Hampstead ; but the days have been 
so short, and I have been so pressed for time 
that this must plead my excuse ; and I am just 
on the eve of going to Portsmouth, therefore T 
fear it will be the spring before I can do myself 
that pleasure. I rejoice that the estates have 
sold so well, and as Mr. Hume tells me, that I 
have given him full authority to do the needful, 
it is not necessary for me to act beyond what 
I have done. Respecting the legacy left by 
my dear Uncle, I have to request you will pay 
it to Mrs. William Nelson, who is now with my 
brother at No. 6, Stafford Street, Dover Street, 
and her receipt shall be a full discharge. I beg 
my compliments to Miss Rumsey, and that you 
will ever believe me 

“ Your obliged servant, 
“Mrs, Suckling.” “ Netson.” 
“ July7th, 1801, Dolmian’s Hotel. 

“My dear Sir,—I send you Mr. Yorke’s an. 
swer to my letter, therefore very soon you must 
have an appointment. Send back the letter; 
and ever believe me 

“ Yours most sincerely. 
“ Ngtson anv Bronte.” 
“Lt.Col. Suckling.” 
( Without date.) 

“My dear Suckling,—I deferred answering 
your truly interesting letter, till I could see a 
little into my affairs, and, on your account, I 
am sorry to say, that I find myself in debt to 
my agents ; however, I can find money’s worth 
to pay them, and I hope to be able soon to ad- 
vance you 300/. As to getting a place, you must 
see I can neither do it for my father or brothers ; 
but do you cheer up, and don’t be cast down. 
Sensible men will not value you the less for not 
being at ¢his moment rich; and you may, my 
dear Suckling, always rely on all the kindness 
in my power to show you, not only on your own 
account, but from my real affection to your dear 
good father ; and believe me ever 

“ Your affectionate 
* Netson.” 
“Comp*. to Mrs. Suckling.” 
“Lt.-Col. Suckling.” 
« April 15th, 1802. 

“My dear Suckling,—Many thanks for your 
kind present of oysters. I yesterday saw Colonel 
Yorke, and he has promised me that he will 
take the first opportunity of removing you into 
a permanent and better situation. I left a me- 
morandum with him, that Norwich would be 
most desirable after Chatham; but he really 
seemed disposed to do everything which we 
can desire. 

* Ever yours faithfully, 
se “ Netson aNnp Bronte.” 
“William Suckling, Esq.” 

We have now only to offer to our readers the 
autographs promised last week. The one is dated 
March 9, 1786—the second immediately after 
the loss of his good right arm, and was of course 
written with his left hand—and the last in April 
1802. 
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THE ATHENAUM. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 


Ir would seem strange if we were to call the 
gloomy and suicidal month of November the 
poet’s month; and yet, to judge by the maga- 
zines we have cut open, the title would not be 
misapplied. Blackwood, for instance, gives us 
delightful papers on * Ochlenschlaeger’s Aladdin,’ 
and * Edmund Spenser;’ the opening pages of 
which last are full of poetry of the highest or- 
der. We have also a Noctes,—somewhat too 
gastronomic, it is true; but with the Shepherd 
in presence, who prophesies (O second Daniel !) 
the destruction of the Houses of Parliament,— 
and a wild, dreamy churchyard Eclogue, by 
Aird, reminding us of some of Richter’s most 
poetical and spiritual visions —T7ait, too, has for 
the month cast by much of his politics, and 
given us a good number,—with a dramatic 
sketch by the Corn-Law Rhymer,—a just and 
reverential Review of Southey,—and more No- 
tices of Coleridge, by the Opium-Eater: these 
are a little discursive, and somewhat tinctured 
by prejudice, but are valuable as contributions 
towards a future biography.—Fraser is, on the 
whole, a very good number; and we mention it, 
although somewhat hurried, and obliged to de- 
fer our notice of other magazines, because a hic- 
cuping swaggerer therein threatens to tear “* our 
critiques to pieces,’ and insinuates that our 
judgment is warped by personal feeling. Now, 
a writer in Fraser's Magazine, if in no other, 
ought to know that it is not very long since we 
were accused of an affectation of liberality, for 
over-praising, as it was said, the very party re- 
ferred to:—but enough of this. We suggest to 
him the following text for his promised paper :— 
“The Atheneum is a journal we feel pleasure in 
mentioning as one of the most gratifying in- 
stances of combined talent and integrity now 
presented by the periodical literature of Eng- 
Jand.”—Fraser’s Magazine. 

Among the forthcoming novelties is the Bel- 
gian novel, by Lady Morgan, which we some 
time since announced, and which will, we un- 
derstand, appear early in December,—also a 
German tale, descriptive of the Age of Rudolph 
II., by Lord Albert Conyngham,— The Pil- 
grims of Walsingham, by Miss Strickland,— 
*Chances and Changes,’ by the author of ‘ Six 
Weeks on the Loire, —a new work on America, 
by C. D. Arfwedson,—and * Annals of the Coin- 
age of China,’ by Samuel Birch, with engraved 
specimens from works heretofore published, and 
from pieces in the British Museum. 


The Society of British Musicians commenced 
its proceedings on Monday, with a full room, 
and an audience disposed to enjoy and to sym- 
pathise. We, too, feel so much interest in an 
Association which has professedly for its object 
the advancement of art among us without re- 
ference to “ filthy lucre,” that we shall consider 
this performance as merely a note of prepara- 
tion, and mention only that which we can men- 
tion with satisfaction to ourselves. It must be 
understood, however, that the same measure of 
criticism cannot be applied to any other than a 
first concert. We were pleased and interested 
by Mr. Macfarlen’s Symphony—both from the 
youth of the composer, and the enthusiasm and 
originality discernible throughout his work—it 
gives good promise of excellence; the trio of 
the Minuet in particular struck us as full of 
fine bold fancy, and the conclusion to the finale 
was at once clever and animating. We are not, 
at this instant, able to remember any work of 
similar length from the pen of a native writer 
which has given us so much pleasure. Mr. 
Lucas’s violoncello solo was most honourable to 
him, and beautifully played. Mr. Tinney’s 
overture also contained passages of considerable 
effect and spirit. Of the band we shall speak 
on another occasion. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ABSTRACT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
PARIS ROYAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 

August 4.—M. Lassiz offered to proceed to 
Madrid, at his own expense, under the auspices 
of the Academy, for the purpose of studying the 
cholera morbus, and confirming, the efficacy of 
that mode of treating the disease which he had 
formerly communicated to the members. 

M. H. Dufo proposed to make a voyage to the 
Indian Ocean, with a view of prosecuting re- 
searches in natural history; he was willing to 
take the expense upon himself, provided the 
Academy would procure for him the assistance 
of the government to ensure him protection in 
those countries belonging to foreign powers. 

M. C. Chevalier presented a microscope for 
examination, which he had made for the Physi- 
cal department of the Coliege of France, and in 
which he had introduced some improvements. 

M. Vallot forwarded some observations on the 
Veronica mas of the ancients, formerly employed 
in medicine, but now fallen into disuse; he 
believes this to have arisen from a mistake, in 
supposing the Veronica officinalis to he the plant 
in question, instead of the Veronica montana. 

M. Seguier read a report upon the hydrostatic 
balloon of M. Gregoire ; its object is to measure 
the depth of water, and it consists of a float of 
cork or hollow metal, and of a weight sufficiently 
heavy to drag the former to the bottom, where 
the float is separated from the weight by means 
of a trigger, and the depth is estimated by the 
time which intervenes between the descent and 
re-appearance of the float. The idea appears to 
have been originally suggested by an officer of 
the navy, but the machine was not found to an- 
swer, and it was remarked that the influence of 
currents would have a considerable effect on the 
results. 

M. A. de Jussieu presented a report on the 
description of the Flora of Timor, by M. De- 
caisne ; M. Decaisne observes that the propor- 
tion of Monocotyledonous to Dicotyledonous 
plants in that island was 1 to 43, being precisely 
the conclusion arrived at by Mr. Brown in the 
equinoctial regions of Africa and New Holland. 
Among the Monocotyledons, the grasses occupy 
1/3, the ferns and Cyperacez each 1/5, while, in 
the Dicotyledons,the leguminous plants amount 
to 1/7, the Euphorbiacee 1/15, the Urticee and 
Composite 1/18, the Malvacee 1/22, the, Acan- 
thace, Convolvulacer, Rubiacew, and Butne- 
riaceze 1/30, the myrtles, Verbenas, Solanez, and 
Labiate plants 1/36. The vegetation of Timor 
has many similarities with that of the Indian 
continent, particularly in the families of the 
Urticee, Acanthacez, Malvacexe, Amarantacee, 
and especially the fig trees. 

M. Boussingault read a memoir containing the 
result of some researches on the composition of 
the atmosphere ; among other things he states the 
possibility of recognizing the presence of mias- 
mata as well as of an hydrogenous principle in 
the air. 

Aug. 16.—M. de Grandsagne, having intimated 
his intention to ascend in a balloen on the fol- 
lowing day, expressed a wish that the Academy 
should point out any observations which he 
might be enabled to make in furtherance of the 
interests of science, upon which M. Arago sug- 
gested an examination of the proportionate di- 
minution of temperature at various degrees of 
elevation ; for this purpose he was provided with 
barometers and thermometers, and, for the pur- 
pose of comparison, corresponding observations 
were directed to be made at the observatory. 

M. Bourjot St.-Hilaire presented a memoir, 
entitled ‘ Considerations on the Anatomy of the 
pelvis and posterior extremities of Birds,’ serving 
to demonstrate the superior adaptation to walk- 
ing than to flight in certain groups, and also to 
arrange the grand divisions of this class of the 
vertebrata, according to the law of the balancing 





———= 
of organs. It is intended to complete the labours 
of M. l’'Herminier and M. de Blainville, on the 
sterno-humeral apparatus, by showing the oppo. 
sition in the arrangement of parts, according as 
the animal is destined for walking or flying, 

Aug. 18.—M. José Roura, Professor of Che. 
mistry in the University of Barcelona, sent a 
letter, suggesting an improvement in the oxy. 
hydrogen illumination of Capt. Drummond, by 
substituting the sulphate for the carbonate of 
lime; the former is powdered, mixed into a 
paste with some gum, and then cut into smal] 
pieces ; the jet of oxygen and hydrogen upon it 
produces a most brilliant light, sulphurous acid 
and water are disengaged, and an oxyde of cal. 
cium remains. M. Arago observed that the 
French light-house commission were engaged in 
effecting a similar plan of illumination; after 
some experience, it was proved that the light 
emitted was equal to that of 20,000 Argand 
lamps, but this intensity is not constant, hecause 
the heat soon hardens the lime, so as to require 
frequent removal or snuffing, to allow the flame 
to operate upon the fresh particles: another in. 
convenience is, that the light produced by a 
luminous body of such small dimensions asa 
cylinder of lime, can have but a very slight diver. 
gence, and when upon the horizon, its appear. 
ance at each point from a revolving light would 
be almost instantaneous, so that navigators may 
fail in perceiving it, and be unable to discover 
the situation of the lighthouse. 

M. Julia de Fontenelle presented some obser. 
vations upon marsh vapours, suggested by the 
recent memoir of M. Boussingault on atmospheric 
miasmata, in which he concludes that marsh 
vapour generally contains 1/25 of atmospheric 
air more highly oxygenated than the ordinary 
atmosphere, besides carbonic acid, hydrochlorate 
of lime, hydrochlorate of sulphur, and sulphate 
and carbonate of lime. 

M. Dumas presented a new kind of alcohol, 
which he and M. Pelegot had obtained from 
wood. 

Sept. 1.—M. Chevalier presented a sealed 
packet, containing anaccount of a plan for making 
paper, which would prevent all possibility of any 
alteration of writing. 

M. Rang intimated that he had received from 
Senegal four young specimens of the Anodonta 
rubens, Lam., and that, although enveloped in 
cotton for two months, they were still alive; he 
had learnt that these animals live eight months 
of the year out of water, upon the grounds sud- 
denly abandoned by the river, and that they re- 
main during six of these months exposed to the 
ardent heat of Senegal. 

M. Dumas presented, in the names of MM. 
Beale and Enderby, an oil which they had ob- 
tained by the distillation of caoutchouc. 

M. Julia de Fontenelle read a report, in reply 
to a question submitted to the Society, on the 
nutritive properties of gelatine; he concludes, 
that though it will not of itself afford adequate 
nutrition, yet, when combined with other ali- 
ments, it is exceedingly nutritious. 

Sept. 8.—M. Wallet presented an instrument 
called Ualopanopsique, intended to assist aged 
and weak-sighted persons in reading. 

M. V’Herminier, of Guadaloupe, forwarded a 
specimen of the Guacharo, in spirits of wine; this 
bird is so rare, that although it was discovered 
by MM. Humboldt and Bonpland in 1799 in 
the Cueva del Guacharo, it has never before 
found its way into any European collection; it 
is the only example known of a nocturnal bird 
among the Passeres dentirostres. 

Sept. 15.—A letter was received from M. De- 
ville, on the discovery of an antique foot measure 
of bronze, found in the forest of Maulevrier, near 
Caudebec,among some Roman remains; it isfour 
millemetres in breadth, and about two in thick- 
ness; it folds into two equal parts, and is 292 
millemetres in length. 
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THEATRICALS 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

This Evening, LOVE IN A VILLAGE, 
Wednesday, first time, THE COUNCIL OF THREE. 
Music by Marliani, 


With the 
THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
Every Esening, the Dramatic Poem of MANFRED, by Lord 

Byron. 








COVENT GARDEN, 


Lord Byron’s dramatic poem, * Manfred,’ was 
produced on Wednesday, and produced on so 
liberal a scale of expenditure, as to make one 
fancy that money must be found instead of lost 
at the great theatres: however that may be, we 
rejoice that we are not obliged to find it. The 
house was crowded in every part at an early 
hour, and we should think that a very consider- 
able portion of the audience paid for their ad- 
mission—-at the same time it was evident that a 
considerable portion did not. The free-list, ac- 
cording to the bills, was stopped. It might be 
so—but the free-people were not. Sufficient 
proof of this was to be found in the vociferous 
manner in which these people, who always in- 
jure the cause they are intended to support, in- 
sisted upon an encore of the overture. We hap- 
pened not to hear it the first time, and to arrive 
just after it had commenced for the second. The 
uproar between the pros and cons continued al- 
most without interruption to the end of it—but 
during a partial lull of the storm, we heard a 
few bars, and with our usual penetration, were 
enabled at once to form, even from them, a cor- 
rect judgment of the whole composition. We, 
therefore, beg to say, that we differ in toto from 
a Morning Paper of Thursday, which contained 
a long criticism, to show that Mr. Bishop’s new 
overture was not what it ought to have been, 
and we here record our opinion, that Carl Maria 
VonW eber’s overture to* The Ruler of the Spirits,’ 
as played at Covent Garden before Lord Byron’s 
‘Manfred,’ on Wednesday last, is a production of 
great and decided merit. Of the poem itself, it 
is unnecessary to speak. Its melancholy beau- 
ties and its misty grandeur, are as well known 
as its meaning or its moral are ill understood. 
As to its fitness for theatrical representation, 
there were no rules by which that could be de- 
termined. To do so, an experiment had to be 
made ; and to make it, great expense had to be 
incurred. ‘The management has gone boldly to 
work—the experiment has been made, and, as 
we think, it has succeeded. In this opinion, we 
find ourselves confirmed by all the Morning 
Papers but one, and,in that one, the article is 
written in such a spirit of ill-humour, with almost 
everybody and everything, that criticism is sacri- 
ficed to a determination to find fault; and we 
can only conclude, that the critic was labouring 
under a severe tooth-ache. All persons con- 
cerned in the production of this drama exerted 
themselves to the utmost—with more or less 
effect, of course, according to their opportunities 
and abilities—but all, as we said, to the utmost. 
Mr. Denvil enacted the part of the hero, or rather 
sustained it, for there is little to act, with very 
considerable judgment, and, in the more ener- 
getic parts, with very powerful effect. His per- 
formance was unequal, and so tame in the ear- 
lier parts, that we began to fear he had been 
taking laudanum: but we were mistaken—he 
Was only cautious, and would not pull his trigger 
until he was sure of his mark—that mark was 
the earnest and hearty applause of the audience, 
and when he did pull his trigger, down it came. 
We have praised Mr. Denvil heretofore, for not 
over-doing his part—but every Scylla has its 
Charybdis, and a part may be under-done. His 
waking up may be dated from the commence- 
ment of his scene with the Witch of the Alps— 
and in this scene he entitled himself to the high- 
est praise that can be given to an actor—with 
choice of his own epithets. We shall not soon 





forget the manner in which he made the beauti- 
ful lines tell, beginning, 
She was like me in lineaments. 

The speech too which follows the inquiry of 
the Witch—* With thy hand?” 
Not with my hand, but heart—which broke her heart, 
It gazed on mine, and withered, | have shed 
Blood, but not her’s—and yet her blood was shed— 
1 saw—and could not staunch it— 
was given to perfection—and so were several 
other subsequent speeches—and his dying scene 
was excellent. Miss Ellen Tree’s appearance 
as the Witch of the Alps, was most lovely and 
most effective. The music by Mr. Bishop is 
very clever, but more calculated for the profound 
musician than the general hearer, and the scenery 
confers theatrical immortality upon those admir- 
able artists, the Messrs. Grieve. Upon the whole, 
we should think * Manfred’ not unlikely to draw 
considerable monies to the treasury. We can 
promise those whom the novelty of the attempt 
may attract to see it, that the pains and expense 
which have been bestowed upon the execution, 
will repay them for the trouble. 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

A new opera, called ‘Herman, or the Bro- 
ken Spear,—the words by some Mister Anon., 
and the music by Mr. Thompson, of Edinburgh, 
was brought forward here last Monday. ‘The 
piece is a very poor concern. 
the songs, &c., are something better than the 
prose, but we cannot with justice praise them 
highly. There is about four times too much 
music, to begin with; and therefore it had better 
be cut, if it ismeant to go on with. This, which 
ought to have been a light musical piece, in two 
acts, was as long as an Italian opera, and longer 
than many—to wit, three hours and a half. 
Did the composer think he might never have 
another opportunity, that he poured such vol- 
lies of music in upon us? Truly, he need have 
been under no such alarm; for, although from 


the heaviness of the piece, and the quantity of 


time it occupied, we have no great desire to see 
it again, there were evidences of talent, if not 
of genius, on his part, that may cause a fu- 
ture work, when better mated, to be very ac- 
ceptable. The soli and chorus, ‘ Who’s for the 
chase, the glorious chace,’ is a most lively, spi- 
rited, dramatic, and effective composition. Mr. 
Phillips’s drinking song also is deserving of high 
praise ; to which list may be added the trio in 
the finale to the first act, ‘I tremble with dis- 
may,’ and one or two other things, which we 
have not room to mention. Mrs. Waylett be- 
ing ill, her part was filled by Miss Somerville. 
Mr. Phillips sang with his usual taste, and rather 
more than his usual energy. Mr. Wilson was 
not quite at home; but he had, perhaps, been 
hurried. Let us, however, take this opportu- 
nity of recommending all those who would like 
to hear a very charming ballad sung more ex- 
quisitely than any man or any lady (always 
excepting Stephens,) ever sang any 
ballad before, to see the little piece at this 
theatre, called *‘Cramond Brigg,’ and hear Mr. 
Wilson sing * The wee thing:’ we pledge our- 
selves that this ‘wee thing’ is @ great thing to 
hear, and that if all else were wrong in the 
evening, this would of itself be amply worth the 
price of admission, and the amount of travelling 
expenses from any place within twenty miles of 
London. 


Miss 





MISCELLANEA 

Amateur Festival at Exeter Hall.—-The first 
of these oratorios took place on Thursday even- 
ing, consisting of a selection of sacred music, 
chiefly from the works of Handel, with the 
‘Gloria’ from Mozart’s twelfth Mass—a Motett 
by the same composer—and  Beethoven’s 
‘Hallelujah.’ As we must defer a detailed ac- 
count of the performances till next week, we 
only mention their having commenced, that we 


The words of 





may express our very great satisfaction in the 
precision and attention of the chorus, which is 
in excellent order; and the hearing of which, 
ought to go far to set the question at rest, of 
our middle classes being musical or not. The 
Mass music went perfectly. 

The Hon. Wm. R. Spencer.—It is with sincere 
regret that we announce the death of the Hon. 
W. R. Spencer, son of the late Lord Charles 
Spencer, and nephew of the late Duke of Marl- 
borough. From his early youth he associated 
with the most distinguished political and literary 
characters of every country ; and in every society 
his brilliant talents, his conversational powers, 
and his elegant and profound classical attain- 
ments, excited universal admiration. ‘To these 
were united a simplicity and fascination of man- 
ners which attracted the regard of all who ap- 
proached within their influence: and perhaps 
there never existed a person so singularly gifted 
who could so accommodate himself to the most 
inferior understandings, or who enjoyed such a 
degree of popularity amongst all classes. He 
was the author, at an early age, of the admired 
and spirited translation of Burger’s Leonora, and 
since of many beautiful and popular original 
poems. The bad state of his health compelled him 
for the last two years to withdraw himself from 
that society of which he had been so bright an or- 
nament; but till within three weeks of his death 
he retained his remarkable powers of conversa- 
tion to such a degree, that the few persons whom 
he still admitted to his society could not believe 
that he was as ill as, unhappily with too much 
truth, he represented himself to be.—Galignani's 
Messenger.—UHe wrote also a comedy called 
‘Urania; or, The Hluminée,’ which was per- 
formed with success about thirty years ago at 
Drury Lane, and in 1811 he published a volume 
of Poems. 

Thomas Cunningham.—We regret to state, 
that Mr. Thomas Cunningham died on the 
2tth of October, at his house in Princes 
Street, Lambeth, in the 58th year of his age. 
He was a native of Galloway; a skilful 
mechanic; a good scholar, and a kind and 
warm-hearted man; and for twenty-four years 
chief clerk to the distinguished Rennie, and his 
sons Sir John and George. But he had other 
merits, which entitle him to a notice in this 
paper: he was a poet of no common genius, 
and a writer of prose fiction, at once pathetic 
and humorous. Of his skill in song, the fol- 
lowing beautiful composition will speak, it has 
been printed as the work of Burns, and is not 
unworthy :— 

THE HILLS 0’ GALLOWA’, 
Amang the birks sae blythe an’ gay, 
I met my Julia hameward gaun ; 
The linties chauntit on the spray, 

The lammies loupit on the lawn ; 
On ilka howm the sward was mawn, 
The braes wi’ gowans buskit bra’, 
An’ gloamin’s plaid o’ gray was thrawn 

Out owre the hills o’ Gallowa’. 
Wi’ music wild the woodlands rang, 
An’ fragrance wing’d alang the lea, 
As down we sat the flowers amang, 
Upon the banks o’ stately Dee. 
My Jutia’s arms encircled me, 
An’ saftly slade the hours awa’, 
Till dawin’ coost a glimmerin’ e’e 
Upon the hills 0’ Gallowa’, 
It isna owsen, sheep, an’ kye, 
It isna goud, it isna gear, 
This lifted e’e wad hae, quoth I, 
The warld’s drumlie gloom to cheer; 
But gie to me my Julia dear, 
Ye powers wha rowe this yirthen ba’, 
An’ O! sae blythe thro’ life I'll steer 
Amang the hills 0’ Gallowa’. 


Whan gloamin’ dauners up the hill, 
An’ our gudeman cas hame the yowes, 
Wi’ her I’ll trace the mossy rill 
That owre the muir meand’ring rowes; 
Or tint amang the scroggy knowes, 
My birken pipe I'll sweetly blaw, 
An’ sing the streams, the straths, and howes, 
The hills an’ dales 0’ Gallowa’, 
An’ whan auld Scotia’s heathy hills, 
Her rural nymphs an’ joyous swains, 
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Her flow’ry wilds an’ wimpling rills, 
Awake nae mair my canty strains; 
Whare friendship dwells, an’ freedom reigns, 
Whare heather blooms, an’ muircocks craw, 
O! dig my grave, and hide my banes 
Amang the hills o’ Gallowa’. 


As he has left many short poems, songs, and | 


prose tales, it is likely that his brother Allan 
will compose a brief account of his life, and 
publish a selection from his works. 

Drawings with Pen and Ink.—Mr. Minasi 
has this week submitted to our examination, 
some very extraordinary specimens of his skill 
in this unpromising branch of art. We could 
not but wonder at his untiring patience, and 
the beautiful result; but how he is to be remu- 
nerated for such works, which can only be mul- 
tiplied by the same endless labour, remains to us 
a mystery. 

Savoy.—According to the French Papers, it 


is in contemplation to join, by means of a | 


suspension bridge, the summits of two moun- 


tains, at several hundred feet distance, on the | 


route from Annecy to Geneva. ‘This bridge, 
which will be at an elevation of more than 250 


feet above the torrent, will replace the old | 


bridge, which was destroyed by the Austrians 
in 1814, and effect a saving of a distance of 
nearly three miles. 

Persian Geography.—The following curious 
extract has been sent to us by a friend. It is 
translated from a Persian work entitled Jama- 
at-tow4rikh, or Universal History, by Rashid- 
ad-din, who commenced it in the year of the 


| Hijrah 714 (a. p. 1314.) —“ Ireland (Irlanda) is 
an island in the midst of the Ocean. From the 

excellence of its soil, poisonous reptiles and 

rats are not produced upon it. The people are 

long-lived, red-haired, tall, strong and brave. 

There is a fountain of water there, into which, 

| if a piece of wood is thrown, in the course of 
| one week its surface becomes stone.—The larger 
island is called England (Ingleterra.) In it is 

a mountain which has numerous mines of gold, 

silver, copper, lead, and iron. Fruit trees are 
abundant. Amongst the wonders of that land 
is a tree which produces birds. It is thus: At 
the time of blossom a sort of bag appears upon 
the tree ; within this the bird is attached by its 
beak. When the fruit is ripe, the bird makes 
a hole with its beak and comes out. They keep 
it two years, by which time it grows to the size 
of a goose or duck. It is the common meat of 
the people of that country.—In both these 
| islands there are sheep, from the wool of which 
they make cyprus and scarlet cloths.—The king 
| of both these islands is called Scotland.” 





12mo. 6s.—Sopwith’s Treatise on Isometrical Drawing 
8vo. 16s.—Pompeii, illustrated with Views, by Cooke. 
2 vols. imp. folio, 87. 8s.—Gordon on Locomotion 2nd 
edit. 8vo. 10s. 6d.—Griffin's Chemical Recreations, new 
edit. 18mo. 5s.—Lectures on Surgery, Medical ang 
Operative, by W. Lawrence, 5s. 6d.—Valpy’s History 
of England, Vol. X. 5s.—Thelwall’s Thoughts in Afflic. 
tion, 2nd edit. 16mu. 2s. 6d.—Rev. J. Pratt's Life of 
Brainerd, (Christian Family Library), 5s.—Bubbles 
from the Brunnens of Nassau, 3rd edit. fc. 7s. 64,— 
Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. LX. (Germany 
Vol. I.) 6s.—Warleigh; a novel, by Mrs. Bray, 3 vols. 
royal 12mo. 31s. 6d.—Malte-Brun’s Geography, 2nd 
edit. 8vo. 15s.—Carrington’s Collected Poems, 2 yols, 
fc. 10s.— Leaves from the Memorandum Book of Alfred 
Crowquill, No. 1. 2s.—Library of Romance, Vol. XIII 
(The Siege of Vienna), fc. 6s.—Autobiography of a 
Dissenting Minister, fc. 8vo. 4s. 6¢d.—The Musical Ta. 
lisman, 4to. 10s.—The Musical Bijou, 4to. 15s.—The 
Sacred Musical Gift, folio, 10s. 6d.— Romance of History ; 
Italy, Vol. ILI. fc. 6s.— Williams’s Abstracts of the Acts 
continued by Bell, 1834, §8s.—Sacred Classics, Vol. XL 
(Beveridge’s Private Thoughts,) 3s. 6d.—A New Inter- 
pretation of a portion of the 3rd Chapter of Genesis, 
8vo. 6s.—France, &c. by H. L. Bulwer, Esq. M.P, 
2nd edit. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s.—The Life of the Emperor 
Napoleon, by H. Lee, Vol. 1. 8vo. 18s.—Woodesson’s 
Lectures on the Law of England, 2nd edit. with Notes, 
by W. R. Williams, D.C.L. 3 vols. 12mo. 20s.—Leigh- 
conte Works, 2 vols. Svo. 2ls.—Townson’s Practical 





[ ADVERTISEMENT. ] 

The first Volume of Mr. Murray’s Varrorum Epi- 
TION of BoswELL’s Lire or JouNson, printed uni- 
formly with the Lire anp Works or Byron AND OF 
CrabBe, and embellished with Engravings by the Fin- 
dens, after Drawings taken on the spot by Stanfield, 
will be published on the Ist of January next. 





| NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 


Just published.—The Fruit Cultivator, by John 
Rogers, Nurseryman, formerly of the Royal Gardens, 





~ METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL ror OCTOBER. 


KEPT BY THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
AT THE APARTMENTS OF 


, 8vo. 10s. Gd. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

G. W. we cannot answer.—S. H.—E.—received,— 
T. K.—declined. 

We are obliged to J. B., although we have some 
fears that the MS. cannot be made available. 


Erratum.—The name of the gentleman referred to in 
Captain Back’s letter, to Commander Ross, inserted 








last week, is Beverley, and not “ Bromley” as printed, 
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9 o'clock, A.M. | o'clock, P.M. | Dew | External Thermometer. pe Sau 
—-a Rain in | Direction : 
1834. oe, iain er Fahrenheit. | Self-registering. Racer het et REMARKS. 
— Therm. aaa Therm. Faire \9 A.M. 3 P.M.| Lowest. — eee 
jae <a TF ! i 
W 1| 30.174 | 57.4 | 30.119 |60.4| 50 | 54.1 | 61.2) 47.4 | 61.4 | | N__ |ine and ctoudiess—A.M. Light haze. P.M. Light wind. 
eT 2 | 30.104 56.5 | 30.064 | 59.7 | 51 52.6 | 62.6 | 45. 62.6 E | Fine andcloudiess, A.M. Light haze and wind. P.M. Very clear. 
°F 3 | 30.190 | 55.3 | 30.181 | 58.3 47 48.6 60.6 | 44.8 60.7 E A.M. Strong haze—cloudiess. P.M. Fine—hazy. 
S 4) 30.219 | 55.6 | 30.185 | 60.2 | 52 52.3 | 66.7 46.7 | 66.7 E A.M. Strong fox. P.M. Clear aud cloudless. 
© 5 | 30.192 | 57.7 | 30.180 | 61.7 | 51 | 544 | 68.4) 49.3 | 70.2 2. ee eee 
M 6 | 30.259 | 60.2 | 30.200 | 63.2 | 56 | 56.4 | 68.8 | 53.8 | 70.2 SSW _ | Fine aud cloudless—hazy. 
T 7) 30.230 | 62.9 | 30.193 65.3 | 60 60.4 | 67.6 | 55.9 | 68. WNW | Fine and cloudless—light streaked cloudiness,—Fvening, clear. 
W_ 8/| 30.178 | 63.0 | 30.108 64.8 | 58 58.9 63.3 | 56.5 | 64.3 WSW Ig oo laa P.M. Fine aud clear—light 
T 9} 29.982 | 63.2 | 29.901 | 65.7 | 60 61.7 | 65.7 | 58.e | 66.4 — ee —_ P.M. Fine—light soft clouds. 
* j 29.999 | 30.010 | 62.0; 49 55.9 | 57.7) 54.8 59.4 N ine—light clouds and wind.—Clear, p.m. 
; 7 tao | poe | ae 58.6 45 47.4 | 57.6 | 42.4 | 57.7 | N ean P.M. Ciear—thin flocculous clouds, 
@ 12 | 30.146 | 55.7 | 30.142 | 58.4 | 47 50.8 58.3 | 46.6 | 58.7 N Hazy.—Fine—light cloudiness, p.m. Evening, local haze—clear. 
M 13 | 30.120 | 57.2 | 30.003 | 59.2 | 54 54.9 | 60.3) 49.5 | 61.6 SW ren and as _ —_ clouds mont sng - 
T 14 | 29.768 | 57.6 | 29.691 |60.7| 57 |58.3 | 62.4| 50.3 | 63.6 4 2 einem 
W 15 | 29.770 | 56.7 | 99.723 59,2 48 51.7 | 55.9 | 49.3 56.7 .058 WSW Fine—light flocculous clonds.—Clear—light wind, p.m. 
T 16 | 29.707 | 54.4 | 29.430 | 57.6} 49 | 50.0 | 57.9} 42.3 | 58.3 8 Oe ee cee. 
OF 17 | 29.307 | 55.8 | 29.445 57.7 48 53.6 | 51.2 49.4 | 57.3 | .025 |WNW Strong unsteady breeze.—A.M. Fine and clear. P.M, Heavy 
S 18 | 29.590 | 52.3 29.715 | 54.4 | 43 47.6 | $1.3 | 42.2 | 51.7 094 WNW | Fine—light elds. & clondiness—light brisk wind.—Evening, clear. 
© 19 | 30.036 | 49.7 | 29.938 | 53.3) 42 | 45.4 | 54.2 | 38.3 | 56.6 wen ee 
M 20 29.774 53.8 | 29.749 | 55.7 | 53 56.8 | 59.0) 44.6 | 59.4 S$ ep sg pea Lightly cloudy. Noon, showers. 
T 21 | 29.987 | 54.7 | 30.188 155.2] 5¢ 53.3 | 51.3 | 50.8 | 56.3 WSW | £40. Fine ond cloodion—tlight tose, P.M. Folr—tigity 
W 22 | 29.943 | 51.4 | 29.820 53.7| 48 | 49.4 | 55.3 | 39.8 | 55.3 ‘SW Var. | Lightly overcast Kcldy.—iieht unsteady breeve.—Ev. light rin 
T 23 | 29.615 | 53.9 | 29.576 | 55.5) 52 | 53.8 | 54.3| 48.7 | 55.7 | WSW | 3 "B01. Fair and clear—tghtly cloudy. ia ng : 
F 24 | 29.757 | 46.3 | 29.796 | 48.2 | 26 | 38.5 | 43.4| 34.4 | 43.4 | .008 [NW var, § Light fresh breese-—A-M. Fine aud cloudless. P.M. Light 
S 25 | 30.080 | 45.7 | 30.131 | 48.6 | 38 42.3 | 47.5 | 37.4 | 47.7 NN War, Fine—light thin clouds—light brisk wind. 
© 26 | 30.344 | 43.7 | 30.412 | 47.3 38 41.1 48.2 | 35.9 | 48.2 N | Fine—nearly cloudless—light wind. 
M 27 | 30.404 | 45.3 30.419 | 48.4 | 46 46.8 | 58.¢ 37.3 53.3 NW var.| Lightly overcast and cloudy—light haze. 
T 28 | 30.485 | 49.0 | 30.523 | 50.7 49 51.6 | 52.5 | 45.7 | 53.3 N Lightly overcast—light wind. 
W 29 | 30.665 | 50.2 | 30.618 | 50.7 | 45 | 48.2 | 49.2 | 46.8 | 49.3 N Overcast—haze. 
T 30 | 30.480 | 49.8 | 30.871 | 52.7 | 47 | 47.5 | 52.2 | 45.7 | 52.3 SW Lightly cloudy—light haze and wind. 
F 31 | 30.215 | 50.1 30.151 | 53.4 | 49 49.8 | 56.3 | 43.3 | 56.6 | WSW | Fine—lightly cloudy—light cloudiness, haze, and wind. 
Mrans.. 30.059 | 54.3 | 30.034 | 56.8 | 48.7 | 51.4 | 57.2| 46.2 | 58.2 om | eta eee... t = oe 


























*,* Height of Cistern of Barometer above a bench-mark on Waterloo Bridge=83 feet 24in.—Ditto, above the presumed mean level of the Sea==95 feet.— 


External Thermom, is 2 ft. higher than Barom, Cistern.—Height of Receiver of Rain Gauge above the Court of Somerset House=79 feet. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
NIVERSITY of LONDON.—ENGLISH 


LAW SESSION 1834 and 1535. 
Mr. LUM will commence his COURSE of LECTURES 
on MON BAY. “the 3rd of November, at a Quarter before Seven 
sielock in the Evening, and will continue it every Monday, Wed- 
nesday, and Friday, a "the same hour. 

The Course of Lectures will be thus divided: the Rights of 
Persons, and the Rights over Personal Property, will engage the 
Lectures from November to February; the Rights over Real 
Property, aud the Redress of Injuries, will engage the other 
Leto The fee is 4/, for the whole Course. 

Admission to the Introductory Lecture, on the 3rd of Nov., is 
gratuitous. ‘THOMAS COATES, Sec. 
"Council Room, Oet. 29, 1634. ete A cee 


PRIVATE TUTOR. 
A BENEFICED CLERGYMAN, married, 


and of long experience in the EDUCATION of a few 
PRIVA’ PUPILS (Six), has at present a VACANCY. His 
esidence is 12 miles trom London; and his References to 
Noblemen and Gentlemen anexceptionable, Letiers to be ad- 
dressed to the Rev. T.G., Mr. Barclay’s, Hatter, 42, St. James’s- 
street, Lonuon. 




















ONDON HIGH SCHOOL, TAVISTOCK 
SQUARE. 


RECTOR. 

Rev. Charles H. Maturiun, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 

HEAD MASTERS. 

Classical—Johu Walker, A.M., of Trinity College, Dublin, 

Mathematical—W. D. J. Bridgman, B.A., of Si. Veter’s College, 
Cambridge. 

ASSISTANT MASTERS. 

Classical—H. Bostock, A.M., of Wadham Colleze. Oxford, 

Classical aud Mathematicai—J. Grant, B.A., of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Faglish and ¢ ‘ommercial Aecountant—Mr. J. Belden. 

French—Rev, J. Mudry, aud Mons, Guilbaut. 

German—W., Klauer Kiattowsky. 

Drawing— Mr. Clutterbuck. 

The regular course of stady comprebends tne Greek, Latin, 
English, French, and German Languages; Mathematics; the 
Elements of Astronomy and of Natural Philosophy: Arithmetic 
and Commercial Accounts; History and Geography; Reading, 
Elecation, Writ wid Drawing. 

The Annual Fee for Boarders is 602. : for Day Paopils, 151, 
able by three equal instalments, eac h respectively iu advai 
on the recommencement of school business after ‘the Summer, 
Christmas, and Easter Vacations. The only extracharges are for 

wks, Dratiag Materials, lusirection in the It atiau or Spanish 
“ne guages, Fer Dancing, aud Gymnastics, To secure select 
associates fo the 1, of this school, the names of all candidates 
for adwission are submitted for ag proval to a Visiting Committee 
of the Parents. 

The discipline of the school is maintained without recourse, in 
any instance, to corp ral panishment, The situation of Tavistock 
Howse, with large play and pleasure grounds attached to it, 
att rds the pupils all the advantages ef a country re sidence, 

The Annual Report of the Committee for the las: 
a Prospectus of the Course of Stady, 
Mr. T. Hurst’s, Be rohseller, 65, St. 
Bookse Her, Piceadilly ; or at the Sc hool- house. e 


SEBON HIGH SCHOOL, TAVISTOCK 
sat 
an FE NuiBt TION to TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGRF, 
of FIFTY POUNDS per Annum, for Three Years of the Under- 
gralnate Course, »ommencing in Oct aber 1836, Will be given to 
the successful © ‘audids ule at the July E tions of that sear, 
whe shall have attained the ace - Eighteen, and kept at the 
HIGH SCHOOL tive School Term 
Pupils who may evter at the Division of the present Term, or 
in Janvary 1835, will be admissible as Competitors for this EX- 
HIBITION,. 
(Signed) 



















wd; Mr. 























_ WALKER 
V. D. J. BRIDGMAN, j Head Masters. 


H SCHOOL, TAV ISTOC kK 


itl divide on the 3rd of November, 

E . MERTING of the VISITING COMMITTEE 
will be be do on THURSDAY, ihe Sth of November, for receiving 
te Monthly Report on the Siate of the Classes, and contirming 
tue Admission of Pupils, &. 


- ONDON HIG 
SQUARE, 


Ther ae Verm 








E, GUILBAUT, Secretary. 


Sales bn Auction. 





ROOKS ON THE ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
By Messrs, SOUTHGATE, SON, and GRIMSTON, at their 
tooms, 22, Flcei-street, THIS DAY, Nov. 1, 1834, and five fol- 
lowing ~Si (Sunday excepted), at Halt-past Twelve o'clock 


FIRST PORTION of the 





E ING the 

STOCK in TRADE of Mr. DICKSON, Bookseller, of St. 
ir retiring from the Book Business, compri-ing 

tusive Collection of Works in Mathematics, Natural and 

Cl Philosophy, Astronomy, Ge ography, 5 avig gratic m, Astro- 

» Alchemy, and Arts and Sciences in gei 

May be viewed, anu Catalogues (price 1s.) ) had ‘at the Rooms. 









LAW LIBRARY, 
On SATURDAY, November sth, 
Comprising Parliamentary History, Debates, 
ant State Tritls, 1.4 vols. 






hast—Manle and Seiwy 
in Cresswell—Vesey, Juu.—Atkyns—Sanuders—Bos inquet and 
ri Bins sam—Russell—Moore—Movore and 

Xe. du excetien! condition, 
v ay ‘te viewed, and Catalogues had, 





ANCIENT ARMOUR. 

On FRIDAY, November 14, and following Day, 
A very valuable Assemblage of Ancient 
Armonr, comprising seve i eee ys beantifal Specimens 
of Aucient Weapons, Fire Ara Row 


yn re ‘ollection of EUWARD Ll E Sue, 


‘May be v fewed one week 
Price Is.) had “d the Roons, 


N.B. Vatuat of every descript : 
Meni of the Legacy y Duty, &e ee oa 


ws, &c., heing the 


L-q., retiring into te 


prior to the sale, and Catalogues 








ITERARY INVESTMENT.—Four Perio- 
dical Publications, issued in Weckly Numbers, and pre- 
senting every prospect of success, are suddenly left without Pro- 
prietor and Editor by a recent death, Any Gentleman disposed 
to employ his leisure, and a portion of his capital, and to assume 
the post thus lameutably left vacant, may learn — ulars by 
applying. either personally or by letter, to J. Z., at Mr. David- 
rinter, Tudor-street, Blackfria .—The advertiser would 
ned to take a share in the speculation, 


ELOCUTION, 


Te REV. S. WOOD, B.A. gives PRIVATE 
INSTRUCTION in ELOCUTION, both at his Own House, 
and at the Pupil’s Residence. Terms may be known by appli- 
cation to Mr. Wood, 32, University-street, or to Mr. Taylor, 30, 
pper Gowe: r-street. Of whom may be had, 
Price 3s. 6d. in cloth boards, the 2nd edition of a 

A Grammar of Elocution, in which the Five 
Accidents of Speech are explained and illustrated, and Rules 
given, by which a just and eraceful manner of delivery may be 
easily acquired. By the Rev. 5. Wood, . 

“It is a small volume, and of very moderate price: but it 
comprises all the best matter of the most muproves writers on 
this subject, arranged with great clearness, and expressed ina 
simple and perspicuous style.”—Licerpool Mercury. 

* The rules are not unnecessarily numerous, and the examples, 
which are taken from the best writers, are selec ted with great 
care and discrimination, We have heard experiments made on 
them, and are convinced that the author’s taste is pure and his 
ear tine.”—Leeds Mere ury. 




















=aU SALof NEW BOOKS. —T he Nobility 

nd Gentry are a eg I informed that the PERUSAL 
of all NEW PUBLICATIONS may be obtained in Town or 
Country, by a moderate Yearly, Half-vearly, or Quarterly Sub- 
scription te the BRITISH and FORE IGN PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
CONDUIT-STREET, The ADDENDA to the Catalogue of this 
exteusive Library for the present year is just published, and may 
be had, with the Terms, on application to Messrs. Saunders and 
Ouevy, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, 











fr AMPSTEAD.—COTTAGE to LET, with 
2 LARGE GARDEN.—Delizhtfally situated in Wentworth- 
place, Downshire-hill, a small, neat COTTAGE, with Drawing- 
room and Dining with foiding-doors, tour Bed- 
rooms, excellent A large addition to the garden 
was made by pure during” the residence of the proprietor. 
For particulars inquire of Mr, Green, House Agent, Downshire 
Hill, or on the premises, 


MARSEILLES 










AND LEGHORN. 
TS FE. fast-sailing English Steam Packet 
SAINT WENEFREDE Liverpool, JOHN OLIVE, 
mander, will continue to sail from MARSEILLES direct for 
HORN every SUNDAY MORNING at Seven, and from 
L EGHORN every WEDNESDAY MORNING at Seven o'clock, 
whe PASSAGE between Marseilles and Leghorn is made io 
INT Y- ~gaieg HOURS, 
Tar Freight or Passage apnly to Messrs. Harrison an’? Rae, 
Leghorn ; ‘Richardson aud Meckelenburg, Marseiiles ; 





Con 











Jensrs. 


Freeborn, Jones, aud Co. Rome; or to G. G. Benuis, 55, Rue 
Neuve St. Augustin, Paris. 
A fine 


large English Steamer, of 160 horse power, is now 
ad will shortly coi ace running betweeu Marseilles 
and Naples, calling at the intermediate Ports of Genoa, Leghorn, 
aud Civita Vecchia. 








TOURAINE. 
Q BE SOLD, a spacious MANSION, with 
Coach Houses, Stables, Poultry Yard, &c. situated at 
AU RENAUD, on the high road from Paris to Tours, 
es from the latter town. 
" ) winds through the beautifal Shrubbery and larze 
The house was built for a large English 
is delightful, and to a lover of FIELD 
ssrarely to be met with, 
Apply to M. Lecomte, Notaire, 4 Chateau Renaud, 
SAILLES—GRAND HOTEL DU RESERVOTR. 
DUBOUX begs most respectfully to re- 
* commend his Hotel to the English Visitors to Versailles, 
assuring them that they will meet with all the comforts to which 
they are accustomed. Apartments for families and single gen- 
tlhemen by the day, week, or mouth. English spoken.—There is 


a communication trom the Hotel into the Kiv g's Gardens and 
*alace. 


















Tn the press, 
FAS STUS, a Mystery—The FINST WAL- 
PURGIS NIGHT—The BRIDE of CORINTH. 
Vrausiated from the German of Goethe, 


By JOUN ANSTER, L.L.D. Barrister-at-Law. 
Loud: on: — Rees, | Orme, and Co, 


his dav, p 
IR ROBERT THE BRUCE; 
Loewen and Co, London. 


A Play, in Five Act 
Ae and C, Black, Ex ee 


is day, 8vo. 
SCRIPTUR: AL Cc OMME NTARY on the 
FIRST EPISTLE G Sei RAL of PETER 
Ciiefly in the Words of the Sacred Writers, on an original Plan, 
By the Rev, J. RIDDLE, M.A. Curate of All Souls, 
Marylebone. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 






Albemarie-street. 
A THIRD EDITION OF 





id, will be published THIS DAY. 





Early in November will be published, price 21s. elegantly bowud 


. Ic nares co, 
T HE BIBLI L KEEPSAKE, 
consisting ef 52 hat e lustrations representing the 
most remarkable Places meutic noel in the Holy Scriptures, made 
from original Sketches taken ou the Spot. ugraved by W. and 
‘INDEN. With De scriptions of the Plates, arraaged in the 
order of tee Chapters in the Bible, 
By the Rev. THOMAS HARTWELL HORNE, B.D. 

** The above Work consists entirely of the first Eight Nam- 
bere already published of Finden’s Iilustrations, bound in One 
Volume, 

Join Murray, Albemarle-street; sold also by Charles Tilt, 
Fleet-street. 












B® 3BLES from the BRUNNENS_ of 
NASSAU, in foolseap 8vo. with 10 Eugraviugs, price only 





OUVRAGES ELEMENTAIRES ET NOUVEAUX 
Publiés par BAUDRY, Librairie Européenne, 
9, Rue du Coq, préste Louvre, Paris. 


DDISON, Beautés du Spectateur, en an- 
glais et en een traduction en regard du texte, 1829, 
1 vol, in-12, br. 3 fr. 

Annuals et ye Anglais, pour la pré- 
sente annee, ornés de trés-jolies gravures. On peut se procurer 
a meilleur marche les anuées precedentes, bonuves eprenves. 

Armstrong’s Gaelic-English and English- 
Gaelic Dictionary, with a Gaelic Grammar. 1 gros vol. in-4. 
cart. 60 fr. 

Art de la Correspondance anglaise et fran- 
caise, ou recueil de Lettres en a et en francais sur divers 
sujets, 1829, 2 vol. in-12, br. 5 fr. 

Bellenger’s Modern French and English 
Conversations—Nouvelles Conversations francaises et anglaises, 
contenant de nouveaux dialogues sur les sujets le plus en usage, 
I7e edition, 1834, 1 vol. in-18, 2 fr. 25.¢, 

Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. 
nia. Paris, 1 vol. in-18, fig. br. 2fr. . ‘ 

Boniface, Cours de versions anglaises a l’usage 
des commengans. 1833, | vol. in-18, br. t fr. 80 ¢. 

Boyer, Chambaud, Garner et Descarriéres, 
Dictionnaire ang lais-frangais, et francais-anglais. Paris, 1829, 

2 vol. in-4. 42 fr. 

Forester, a Tale, by Miss Edgeworth. Avec 
la traduction frangaise en regard du texte, precedé d'un avant- 
propos sur application de la méthode Jacotot a etude de t’an- 
glais, par M. Benj. Laroche, 2 vol. in-18. br. 4 fr. 

Faletti, Vocabulaire Eucyclopédique de poche, 
francais, italien, et anglais. Paris, 1826, 1 vol. in-16, br. 4 fr. Soc. 

Fenélon, Télémaque en anglais et en francais, 
traduction en regard du texte, 2 gros vol, in-12, br. 6 fr. 

Grafligny’s Letters of a Peruvian Princess, 
en francais et en anglais. Paris, 2 vol. in-8. fig. 8 fr. 

Gregory's Father’s Legacy to his Daughter, 
avec la traduction en regard, par Richardson. 1 vol. in-12, br. 2 fr. 

Hamoniere, Le nouveau Boyer, ou Diction- 
naire francais-anglais et anglais-francais, rédigé d’aprés les 
meilleurs Dictiounaires publies dans kis deux langues. 1834, 
2 tomes cu I gros vol, in-8. 10 fr. 

, - . 

Johnson’s Rasselas, a Tale, en anglais et en 
francais, traduction en regard du texte. 1 gros vol. in-12. br. 
3 Ir. Sue. 

—— Le méme, traduction nouvelle avec le 
texte en regard, 1832, | vol. in-8, belle édit. 5 fr. 

Jump, Grammaire de la langue anglaise, a 
Vasige des Francais, Paris, 1829, 1 vol, in-12. br. 3 fr. 

. m2 . |. 

Learner's Guide to the English Tongue, ou 
Cours de Versions anglaises, par M. Boniface. 1833, 1 vol. in- 
is, 1 ir. soc. 3 ~ 

Livres de Priéres, en anglais 4 l'usage des 
catholiques et des protestans, assortime at tres-varie. 

Montague’s Lettres, en anglais et en frangais. 
Paris, 2 vol. in-12, br. 6fr. 

Nouveau Cours de langue anglaise, contenant 
Rasselas du docteur Jobnson, et le Village abandonne, de Goll- 
smith, avee deus traductions, Vane interlinéaire et Pautre sui- 
vant le genie de la langue francaise, Tek Macarthy. Troisieme 
édition, Paris, 1630, 2 gros vol. » broches. 7 fr. 50 c. 

Perrin, Conversations anglaises et frangaises. 
Paris, 1232, 1 vol. in-12, cart. 1 fr. 50.¢. 

Poppleton, Dictionnaire des 
giais. Paris, | vol. in-12. br, 2 fr. 

Rams: Travels of Cyrus, en anglais et en 
frangais. Py 2» vol. in- 12. 6 fr. 

Sadler’s Paris in July and August 1830, an 
historical narration of the Revolution, its causes and —_. 
Paris, 1830, 1 vol. in-12, avec an trés-bean portrait, 4 fr. 50 ¢. 

Spiers, Etude raisonnée de la langue anglaise. 
1833, | vol. in-12, br. 3 fr. 50. ¢. 

Tibbins, Nouveau Dictionnaire anglais-fran- 
cais et frincais-anglais, conteniat tous les mots des deux lan- 
gues. Edition diat ant, imprimée en caractéres d'une netiete 
remurquable, 2 tom, en Lt vol. in 32, vr. 5 fr. 

—— Jolie reliure, fagon maroquin. 6 fr. 
—— Learner's First Book, ou premier livre 
rglais A Vusage des Francais qui commencent letude de cette 
+ Paris, 1894, 1 vol. grand in-18, cart, 3 fr. : 
Vergani, Grammaire anglaise simplifiée et 
réduite a 2 Nouvelle dition, revue par Sadler, 1831, 
i vol. in-12. 2 tr. 50. _—— 

Alfieri, Tragedie scelte, aggiuntavi la Merope 
di Maflei, pubblicate da Buttura. Parizi, Didot, 3 vol. in-32, 
papier velin, portrait, charmante édition, 8 fr. 

Ariosto, L’Orlando furioso pubblicato da 


Batiara, Parigi, Didot, 8 vol. in-32, pap. vel., portrait, char- 
manie édition, 16 fr 


Azeglio, Ettore Fieramosca, o Ja disfida di 
Barletta, 1833, 1 vol. in-12, jolie édition, broche. 4fr. 50 ¢. 

Biblioteca Poetica Italiana, Scelta e pubbli- 
evta da A. Buattura, 30 vol. in 32, imprimes chez J. Didot, papier 
velin, ornes de dix poriraits, 72 Ir. 

Botta, Storia d'Italia, continuata da quella 
di Guicciardini sino al 1789. Parigi, 1832, 15 vol. in-18 part. °. 
jotie edition. 3¢ —La medesima, 10 vol. in 8, port. br. 7 
Storia d'Italia, dal 1789 sino al Isi4. 
Parigi, 1832, 4 vol. in-8, 30 fr. Ue 
Storia d'Italia, con una prefazione di 
C. Botta. Parigi, 1832, 6 vol. in-8, port. br, 45 fr, 

Canova, La Sua Vita, scritta da Missirini. 
Prato, 1824, 1 vol. in-8. port. br. 9 fr, 

Maroncelli, Alle mie Prigione di Silvio Pel- 
lico, addizioni. 1833, 3 fr. 50¢. 

Pellico, Dei doveri degli Uomini, 1 vol. in-12, 
br. jol. edition, 2 fr. 
The above Works may be had at DULAU §& CO.'s, 30, Soho- 

square, Loudon, at the rate of a shilling for the franc, 
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THE ATHENAUM. 














RASER'S “MAGAZINE for NOVE -MBER, 


. LIX. price Hilf-a-Crown, contains: The Books on 
my Table. By Morgan Rattler—Relizious Toleration in Sooth 
America—Men and Manners, By Pierce Pungent. Satire 1X 
Gallery of Literary Cuaracters, No, LIV. witha full-length Por- 
traitof James Smith, E ae Legends. No. [. The Lay- 
ing Waste of Auria, if. The Apostasy—Love’s Legacy. By 
the Ettrick Shepherd, Canto Second—Metropolis Water-Sapply 
—An Autumnin the North, Chapter [L.--The Songs of France, 
From the Prout Papers. Chopter 11, Woemen and Wooden Shoes 
—Two Articles ou the Annuals. The one by Barry Cornwall, the 
other by the Man of Genius, With an “xplanati on by Oliver 
Yorke—A Ballad by a Bystander, on the late miserable and most 
hoppy Fire of Lords ani Commons. By an old Maker of Ballads, 
iow sore dec aye. 

James Fraser, 215, Recent-street. 


















BY ACKW OOD’'S EDINBURGH MAGA- 
es Ne. CCXXVIIL, for NOVEMBER. 

Conteuis: I, Nectes Ambrosimna. No, 63-1. The Water- 
Driuker ia a. Pyrenees—Itl. A Churehvard Eclogue, | By 
Thomas Aird—IV. Aladdin, By Adam Ochlense hlaeger—V. The 
Cruise of the Midge. Chap, 9—VI. Nights at Mess. Chap. 7 
Vil. The Old Se atts Parliament—VI11. Cuaracter of the Reform 
Parliament—-1X. Edmund Spenser, Part 3. 

spare fer Wiliam Blackwood and Sons, Edinbargh; and 
T.C + Cade ‘adel, Strand, London, 








THE ET NUMBER OF 


TH E METROPOLITAN 
Edited by BS. MARRY AT, RN 


Author of * Peier Sine * Jac ob Pausrui,” &e. 
For NOVEMBER 1, 

Will contain, among others, the tollowing interesting Papers : 
Japhet in Search of a Father. The Oxoni 
The Old Sailor's tough Yarns. | The Conil ution of the Two 
‘The Lif: of a Sab- tor. Houses of Pariia —— 

‘The Lay of a Younger Son. Imprisonment for De 
Discovery of America by Co- | Antonis, the Student a Padua. 
lumbus, . Barat Almonds, 
Sicilian Facts. 1 sin the East, 
The Gaming Houses of the | Notices of New Works. 
French Metropolis. The Drama, Fine Arts, &c. &e. 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit-street ; Bell and Bradfute, Edin- 
urgh ; 3 Smith and Son, Glasgow ; W.F. Wakeman, I in. 


rRHE ASIATIC JOURNAL and MONTH- 
LY REGISTER for BRITISH and FOREIGN INDIA, 
cis and AUSTRALASIA, for NOVEMBER, contains, besides 
ytarse body of local intelligence from Briush [dia and 
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Foret2 fi Asin, including Anpuintmeuts owotions, and Changes 
i kinds in the Civil, Me litiry, Mar and Medical Services, 
ernment Orders, Commercial Loteliigence, Prices of nine 





‘s in the East, » bollowing Artic les :—The Bar in 


red Hist ry of the Mahome- 








' nt-—Tibetan Wive -~Mr. 
einer’ s Pompeii — ondence — Proceedings of 
Sov ieties—Misceilan 


__ Publishes iby Pirb nhall-street. 





THE NOVEMBER NUMBER OF 
PHE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 

contains, among other interesting Articles 

Mr. Theodore Hook's ‘ Gilhert Gur 

Tie Judgment of Paris, a Romance 
Quee a of Hell—ITrish itis ghuays. By . Hell—The 
Heart's Tribute, and The Failen Le Wes, thy ‘the How. Mrs, Nore 
ton—Bonaperte, his Bards, and Aifieri’s prophetic Tragedyv—My 
Hobby-rather, New ot arty Wyun—The late Dom Vedro—Tre 
Crimes of Prize he Pie-Nic. By Thomas Hayues Bayly 
upon ce s—Vhe Great Fue at Westainster— 
M vithly Commentiryon Men and Things ; xe. 
t : atlished tor H, Colburn, by R. Beatley, sold by all Book- 
sellets, 
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“ psi by the 
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ARMY AND NAVY, 
TNHE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL, 
and NAVAL and MILITARY MAGAZINE, for NOVEM- 
outains, among other iateresting Pipers,—Detuils of the 
Action of the 13th December, 1813, in trout of Bay sts- 
trined by the R ie t Corpsof the Allied Army, ander .~ Gen 
Sir Rowland Hil; with a Sketch of pd Ground—Traditions of 
ian War of lidepeudenee, No. 1—The Order- sage 
vlows, By Je nathan Oldjunk, a" Royal N wy. No. 
—The Pulkiind blands—A 
togal, during the late Su 
Nu —Vhe Ori gual Des 
tunate Eveuts of A 
Admiral tue Hon, Sir i. Hiotiam, 
Hallowell c trew, G.C.B ok 
1831. From the Jr ournabof a Britisis Fie de Of. can? wr “pon- 
dewe row te priverpal Ports and stations—General Correspon- 
de Notices of the late Fire, illastrated by a Pian of the 
nises, copied from an Official mmeut—The Presentation 
ot Cok ours by the Duke of eee i Sard, with an au- 
heatic Version of his Ger dis xe 
p iblished for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley, Sold by all Book- 
sellers, 


> OPpNprp 1 ye 
rNHE GEN' Le MAN’S MAGAZINE, for 
4 NOVE MBE D ins, among othe 
cles: Tator’s Tour is 1 ~o "Anse rica, Me a Letters of 
Advison and Prior—Considerations on Josiua’s Miracle—Ro wrt 
of Gloacester’s Chronicie—The Study of Angio-Sason Literatore 
in England; Aracteontis Fragmenta, trao-bited—Retrospective 
Review: Duubar the Poet; mice “ss P venis— Vi ith 
of New Publications—The A FF 



















suelite Officer, 





































lowing arti- 


















Autir quaria an 
Jebb, Dr. Doyle, Sir BR. 
Sir 3. Hi. Carew, Lieut. Shipp, 8s. T. 

Esq., Mr The “s all, we. Se.) Eenbellisned with a View 
of St. Gules’ a ane 4, Osford; a Reoresentation of the Font at 
Corbeny, near R heims 5 and a Phin showings the Conflagration of 
the two Houses of Parliament. Price 2s. 6d. 

whl ished “i W. Pickering, Chancerv-lane, 


‘HE MONTHLY REPOSITORY, tor 
OVEMBER, price ts. 6¢., contains Nation " Anni- 
2, Buy Images—3. gsof the Mont! 
vember—4. Hints on the Errorsof Purty—5. Ace, hala—6. 
to the New Beliendenus—7. Samegier, Pirate. and ——.—8, On 
the Pleasure of geting Drunk, by a Workiiwe Man—o. N 
some of the more Pooular Dialogues of Plato, 1l., The 
Gorgias—10, Notes on the Newspapers ; Refasal of Music Li- 
cences; The Great Fire—1t., Criucal Notices of New Pub- 
lications. 





King, Sir 

























Charles Fox, Paternoster-row. 











‘HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGA- 
ZINE, No. 23, for NOVEMBER, price 2s. 6d., coutains: 
1 Paiti pag = Doings with the [rsh Chare h—2. The Beau- 
tiful’s away. Bw R. Giltillan—2, Chapters of College Romance, 
By Edward 8. OBrien, A.M. Chap. 1. Reading for Honours, 
Charles D’Alton—4. Lyric Poetry of Pindar—5. Leonore, from 
the German of Biirger—6. Hardiman’s Lrish Miustrelsy, No. IV. 
Conciusiou—7. Horrors of Harmo: . The Choice, and the Story 
of the Miuister’s Annie, By the Ettrick She pherd—9. Chinese 
. No. 11.—10. King’s Promises and his 
= +g Spectre of the Log Hut—12. Authouy Poplar’s 
NoeB 
Dublin; William Carry, jun. and Co, ; Simpkin and Marshall, 
London; and sold by all ee rs. 


weeny published 


HE EDINBURGII REVIEW, No. 121. 


ts. 
Taylor’s Philip van Artevelde ; a Dramatic Romance. 
The House of Lords. 
3. Godwin’ 's Lives of the Necromancers. 
4. Couolly’s Journey to the North of India, 
5. Improvemenis in Inland Transport.—Railroads. 
6. Eilioty’s Poem» 
7. Dr. fal Bridgewater Treatise.—Auimal and Vegetable 
ioloy 














i ences of the Rhine, Switzerland, and Italy. 
9. Admission of Disseuters to the English Universities. 
10. Mrs, Jameson’s Characteristics and Sketches, 
11. The last Session of Parliament, 
A. and C. Black. 


London: Lon zman and Co, Edinburgh : 
218.5 royal Svo. ludia 
roofs, 2/. 12s. 6d. i 
rMWE KEEPS AKE for 1835. Embellished 


with 17 highly-finished Line _ ugravings, executed by, aud 
under the superintendence of, Me. CHARLES Hrata. 
Edited by Mr. F. M. REYN 
London: Lon: gman, R Rees, Orme, Bre 
== Now ready, 
THE PROOF ILLUSTRATIONS TO 
T HE KEEPSAKE for 1835. 
Imperial 4to. Plain Proofs, 2/. 2s.; India, 31. 3s.; before 
Letters, 4/. 4s. 
London : Hodgson, Boys, and Graves, 6, Pall Mall, 


~ Just published, in ——- silk, price 2 





n, Green, & Longman. 











Just | published, embellished with 13 Plates, engraved on steel in 
the best manner, elega antly bound in morocco, price 12s, 
HE CHRISTIAN KEEPSAKE, and 

ee i ANNUAL. 
Eudite) by the Rev. WILLIAM EL 
N.B. — Proofs of the Plates, Imperial a oo to 30 
sets, 2 2. 
», containing 36 Plates, FISHER’S 
DR AWING ROOM SCRAP’ BOOK ‘for 1835. 
With Poems by L. E. L., aud Masic by H. Russel. 4to. tastefully 
bound, price 21s. 
London: Fisher, Son and Co. 
man an : Wak 
burgh ; 


~ Jast published, in fear. Svo. price 4s. 6:/. boar 
NHE AUTOBIOGRAPHY ofa DISSENT- 


ING MINISTER: exhibiting, from actual experience, the 
inseparable evils of the volunta tem; the annoyances suf- 
fered by the Pastors from the troub me interference of th 
Congregation; aud the great advantages arising from the ascen- 
dency of the present Protestant Establishment. 

Smith, Elder, and Co, Cornhill. 


ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 

Just published, by Ackermanu and Co. 96, Strand, enlarged in 
size, and elegantly and substantially bound in crimson morocco, 
bh Iliustrations by the first Artist-, price 12s, 

FORGET ME NOT for 1835; 
Containing Engravings by Rolls, Davenport, Carter, 
dyear, Bacon, and Agar, from Paintings and Draw. 
ings by Sir Thomas Lawre nee, Richter, Wood, Prout, Catter- 
mole, Wright, Chisholme, Westall, and Wy: atts and Literary 

Compositions by T. K. Hervey, Delta, The Old Sailor, W. L. 

Stone, H. D. Toglis, HW. F. Chorley, William and Mary Howitt, 

Mrs, C. oot Miss Landon, Isabel Hill, Mrs. Lee, Agnes Strick- 

land, &e. & 

JUV ‘ENILE FORGET ME NO? for 1835, 

Embellished with beautiful Engravings and a Vignette, after De- 

8s. VProois of the Plates, before 


signs by cminent Artists, pric 3 
letiers, in a neat portfolio, 20%.; ditto, with letters, dittv, 14s. 


Published this diy, 
TREATISE on ISOMETRICAL 


DRAWING, as applic able to Geo! ral and Mining 
Pians, Pre turesque Delineations of Ornamental Grounds, Per- 
spective Views, and Working Plains of Buildings and M acuinery, 
and to seg purposes of Civil Engineering. 

By SOPWITH, Lind and Mine Sarvevor. 
Thirty-four Pl ates, avo, finely printed, 16s.; and on reyal paper, 
2is., both sizes very neat, in extra cloth boards. 

Also to be had. 

The Projecting and Parallel Rulers, price 2s. 6 6. 
John Weale, (Taylor’s Architectaral Library), No. 59, High 

Holborn. 





Simpkio and Marshall ; Long- 
au, Dublin; Oliphant, Edin- 


Co,; and 
and Ogle, G asgow. 













































‘anree DOYLE'S WORKS. 
ately published, 
pun, F FLOWE ‘it, GARDEN; or, Monthly 
‘aleudar of Practical Directions for the Culture of 
Flowers, price 2s. 

The Kitchen-Garden; or, Monthlv Calen- 
dar of Practical Directions for the Culture of Vegetables. New 
edition, price Is, 6d. 

Hints to 
- Is. 

IIints on Emigration to Upper Canada. 
3rd ae price Is, with a Map. 

5. Irish Cottagers. New edit. price 1s, 

6. Hints on Health, Temperance, and Morals. 
New edition, price 1s. : 

7. Hints on Planting, Cattle, Fisheries, &c. 
New edition, price 1s. 

8. Address to Landlords, on the Improve- 
meut of their Tenantry ; with Plans, price 4s. 6d, cloth. 

The Complete Works of Martin Doyle. In 
2 vols. 12m. price 12s, 

Dablin: William Curry, jun. and Co,; Simpkin and Marshall, 
Loudon; and sold by ail Booksellers. 


Small Farmers. New edition, 





ROMAN COINS. 
In 2 vols. 8v0. ane goer Plates on steel and 
6d. bound in cloth, One WOed, price 


DESCRIPT IVE CATALOGUE of Tare 

+ Fc unedited “oe COINS, hy | the ea: liest periog 
of the R nu Coinage to the extinction of the em 
Constantinus es Paleoiones. re ae 

By J. Y. AKERMAN, F.S.A. 

This work is most extensively illustrated by fac-simile en. 
gravings from the originals, executed in the first style of the art 
Among the collections from which the descriptions have been 4 
made, may be enumerated that of the Briti-h Museum the 
Bibliotheque du Roi at Paris, the Cabinets of Rome, Vienna, 
St. Petersburgh, and Berne, as well as those of many wealthy 
amateurs both here and on the continent. Notices of the prices 
at which the rarest coins have sold at public sales in London 
during the last twenty years are occasionally inserted, and a 
Brief Biographical and Chronological Notice ‘is prefixed to the 
reign of each anarer. 

A very limited namber of Copies are printed on royal gro, 
with proof ne of the Plates on India paper, for whicy 
early applications should be made, Price al. 4s. 

“Mr. Akerman has furnished an important and valuable 
guide to numismatists and the collectors of Roman coins, The 
utility of such a work is of course not limited to autiquaries; jt 
will be found an unerring guide to the students of Roman His 
tory, and of classical authors.”"—Times. 








Also, by the same Author, 
COIN COLLECTOR’S COMPANION, 


A Numismatic Manual; or, Guide to the 
Study of Greek, Roman, and E nglich Coins, with their degrees 
of Rarity. With av ample Appendix, including a List of Prices 
at which some of the most important of the English Series have 
sold at late sales, aud which may be obtained by former pur- 
chasers, gratis, 

“In this volume will be found a conteosstion of the works of 
Snelling, Folkes, Pinkerton, Ruding, Cardonnel, Simon, Mion. 
net, wee} with such corrections as time and experience have 
proved necessar 

“We can recommend the Numismatic Manual to the young 
and inexperienced.” —Allas. 

n a pocket vol », With 59 Fac-similes. Price 8s. cloth, 

London: E ngham Wilson, 88, Royal E xchange. 


HEMICAL RECREATIONS; a Series 


of Amusing vag vanggen scot epee nts, ‘which may be 
performed with ease, vy, suce economy. To whichis 
added The ROMANC E of CHEMISTR 
By JOHN JOSEPH G RIFFIN. 
7th edition, with numerous Wocd-cuts, price 5s. 
As a Companion to the above, price il. lis. 6d, 

A Portable I Laboratory, containing 90 Chemi- 
cal Tests, Reagents, Bi ow-pipe, and other Apparatus for the 
Analysis of Minerais, Salts and Metallic Oxides, and for per- 
forming with facility the principal Class Experiments exhibited 
in Chemical Lectures. By Robert Best Ede, her Majesty's ap- 
pointed Chemist, = f 

A Manualof Analytical Chemistry. By Henry 

Rose, Professor of Chemistry at Berlin. Translated from the 
German by Jon Joseph Griffin. Price 16s. 

London: Published by ‘Thomas Tegg and Son, 73, Cheapside; 
Tege, Wise, aud Tegg, Dubiin; and Richard Grifin and Co, 
Glasgow. 

















This day is published, in royal 8vo. Part III. Cantos 5 5, 6, of 
YH = WONDERS of CHAOS and the 
CREATION Exemplitied. A Poem in Eight Cautos, Of 
Part I. the Morning Post says, “An Epic and a Poem of cou- 
siderable excellence,”’—The Athenanunt, “We are sorry the 
whole of the Poet not before us.”—The Spectator, * Epic in 
its action, theological and philosophical in_its objects and se ai: 
meuts.’—The Sunday Times, ** Notonly a Poem but a Treatise,’ 
—The Asiatic Journal, “ There is much piety, taste, aud inge- 
nuity displayed.’—The Court Jonrnal, ** OF the writer's piety we 
most distinctly approve.”"—Weekly True Sun, “ Scientific and 
inte resting. "—New Monthly Magazine, ‘* The votes are beyon 
ail praise.”” 
Hatchard and Son, Pic cadilly.—Prie @ 2s. Gd. 














Tn 12mo., with 150 Wood-cuts, price 3s, 
RINCIPLES of GEOMET RY, " fasatlionty 
illustrated and applied to a variety of wseful purposes, 
designed for the Lastraction of Young Persons. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM RITCHIE, L. L.D. F.R.S. : 
Professor of Natural Philosophy at the RK aval lustitution, and in 
the University of Loudon, 

“The practical applications which are added, must render the 
study very delightful to the young, since the + xercises on the 
Principies will be found as ee - the ordiuary sports of 
childhood,” — Mthenenm, Sent, 28, 

Printed for Joon Taylor, sed yor" Pablisher to the Uni- 
versity, Upper Gower: street. 

* An lustrament for Teaching, convertible into a Theodolite, 
Spirit Level, Hadiey’s Sextant « ond Wollaston’s Goniometer has 
been prepared, aud may be had of the Publisher, price 2l, 12s, Gt 


NEW WORKS 
Just published by Elward Churton, 26, Holles-street, London, 
(Late Ball and Churton.) 
vols, Svo. with Portrait, rs 24s. 


IFE of PRINCE TALLEY RAND. 


** This is an evenhanded, fair, and wood, history. But, 
notwithstanding many disazreeabie truths are related iv these 
volumes, the author pays ample homage to the transcendent 
abilities of the Prince, and gives copious extracts from his 
speeches and addresses during the revoiuionary era, which, ia 
truth, are perfect in their way.”—Saterist. 
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Just published, in 2 vee 8v0. with a new Pasig of India and 
Portrait of the Author, price 
JACQUEMONT’S JOURNE Y IN INDIA, 
In THIBET, LAHORE, and CASHMERE, in the Years 1315-1831. 
“We reg ard these volumes as exhibiting the most amusing, 
the most impartial, and, perhaps, the most accurate account of 
the state of » yin India, that has proceeded from the pen of 
anv European. —~ Foreign Quarterly Review. 
* These letters are full of amusement.”—Tines. 
Il. 
Sin Tuomas L = RENCF’s Portraits, No. 2 of the Series, 
HE HON. MRS. ASHLE 
E m..! by Cochran, is + Me " in the " 
coOoURT MAG. ZINE 
For NOVEMBER, “ig “eid with a ‘andcare View by 
aniell. R.A. of 
PENSHURST, the Seat of Lady Sophia Sydney. 
Edward Churton (late Bull and Churton), 26, Holles-street- 
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Price 1/. 8s. in boards, and 1/. 10s. in silk, illustrated by 72 Vignes, in the same manner 
as ‘ Tray,’ 


POEMS. By SAMUEL ROGERs, Esa. 


CoMPRISING THE 


T. CADELL, 


‘PLEASURES OF 


, Strand; and E. 


MEMORY,’ 


‘HUMAN 


MOXON, Dover-stre et. 


LIFE,’ &c. 





This day is published, in foolscap, price 5s. cloth, 
AUSTUS. A new Translation into English | 


Blank Verse, from the German of Goethe. 
Simpkiu and Marshall, London. 





semana 
FOREIGN CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
Just published, price 4s. boards 
ACEY’S CATALO G U E of his 
j FOREIGN CIRCULATING LIBRARY, containing 
pearly 6000 Volumes, of every Department of C ‘ontinental Litera- 
ore, of new and interesting ‘Works to the present time, particu- 
fariy those of French and German, 
Terms to be had at 4, Old Broad-street, Royal Exchange ; and 
T. Boosey and Co, 28, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 





This day is published, by Simpkin and Marshall, 
SELECTION of GAMES at C HESS 
played between Monsieur L. C. DE LA BOURDON- 
Als, the best Player in Fra nd an ENGLISH AMATEUR 
o{ first-rate skill, By W. LEWIS, Teacher of Chess, Price 3s. 6d. 








Also, 

Fifty Games at Chess, played between the 
Author and some of the best Players in England, France, and 
Germany. To which is added an Account of the Villiage of 
Siroebeck, in Germany. By W. Lewis, Price 2s. 6d. 

N.B. The above may be had in 1 vol. price 5s. 











Ja demy &vo- yee i Figures, price 3s. 6d. plain; 9s. coloured ; 
s. 6d. in royal 8vo, No. Vil. 0 
NDEX E ‘N'FOMOLOGICUS : or, a Com- 
piete Illustrated Catalogue of the Lepidopterous Insects of 
Gieat Britain. 
By W. WOOD, F.R.S, and F.L.S. 
o fz of Index Testaceologicus,’ &c. 
Wood, 39, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 


No. V LIL. will be published on the 1st of Feb. 
1335 
This day is publishe d, price 3d, (Conde r r the | Supe vimendence of 
the Soctetv for the Promotion of Popular Knowledge), the first 
of a Series of Medical Tracts, 
TO. L—INDIGES' TION; its Nature and 
Causes; Symptoms; Method of ‘Cure; ; Consequences of 
neglected Indigestion, Xe. 
W. Strange, Paternoster-row. 





oe) 


Lately published, 8vo. price 


TREATISE on some NIE R ‘VOU S DIS- 
ORDERS, being chiefly intended to illustrate those 
\aneties whica simul: ate Structural Disease. 
EDWIN LEE, M.R.C. 
Contents: Of Ne us Disorders in gene _~ Hysteria—Of 
Epilepsy—Of Chorea—Of some special Affections of Volautary 
Motion and Sensation—Nervous Disorders affecting Motion— 
Nervous Disorders affecting Sensation—Of Hypoc houdriasis. 
Burgess and Hill, Great Windmill-sirect, Haymarket. 

“Mr. Lee’s little work is of a practical na ture, and worthy of 
attention, the author being a geutleman who has carefully studied 
bis profession in this and in other countries.””—Medico-Chirur- 
ical | Review, Jan. 1834. 


-— LAN DiI IN 
dn the 15th i 
JOURNEY THROUGHOUT IRELAND 
during the Spring, Summer, a Autumn of 1634. 
By HENRY D. NG Lis, 
Author of € Spain in 1830,’* The Tyr oh? “Channel Islands,’ Xe. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria lane. 









oo 








Thisday is published, in 2 vols, foolscap svo. price 12s. bound 
in cloth, 
OM CRINGLE’S LOG. 


The Second Edition, 
Reprinted from Blac kwood’s Magazine, with Additious and 
‘orrectious. 
William Blackwood and Sous, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
Sand, London 





SIR WALTER SCOTT’S PROSE WORKS. 
Published this wiecileanine” a me POETRY and WAVERLEY 


IR WALTER sc OTT'S PROSE WORKS, 
Volume the Seventh. 
ihis Volume a The BORDER a 
ANTIQUITIES of SCOTLA 
The Illustrations, NORHAM CASTL 
near Dumfries, trom ‘Turn s 
Robert Cadell, E dinburgh; Whittaker and Co. L oudon; and 
all Booksellers. Of whom may be had, 
ol. I. containing Lite of Swift. 
Il. Life of Dryden. 
IIL & y- Lives of Novelists. 
Paul’s Letters. 
Essays on Chivalry, 
mance » and The Dranva, 


PROVINCIAL 





an y NEW ABBEY, 
s Des 
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VE 





Ro- 


Sir Walter Scott’s s Poetry, N vew Edition, com- 
plete in 12 vols. 


o vaverley Novels, New Edition, complete in 
Vols, 

Completion of Waverley Novels, former edi- 
Uods, in 8vo, 1L2m0. and 18mo. 

Waverley Novels, New Issue, Vol. 47. 
Captain” Basil Hall’s F ragments, 
Seties. New Edition. 

The Cook’s Oracle; a New Edition. 
Ou the Ist of December will appear Vol. 1. of 
The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, which will 
form Vol, VILL. of Sir Walter Scott’s Prose Works. 


Third 





HE CYCLOP/EDIA of PRACTICAL 
MEDICINE. Part XXIII. published Nov. 1, 
CONTAININ 












Tubercular Phthisis.. 

‘Tympanites... 

Moriid States of. 
va 


a Dr. © eet 
1 






Dr. Bostoc k. 





Dr. Gre Oye 
Dr, Hope. 
Dr. Gregory. 





la 
, Diseases ot 
Vv entilation 


I ondon + 





Dr. Brown. 
Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, rT, Paternoster-row. 


MR. CAMPBELL’S LIFE OF 
In 2 vols. 


MRS. SIDDONS. 
Svo. with a full-length Portrait, from Sir Thomas 
awrence, by Lupton, price 26s, 
HE LIFE of MRS. SIDDONS 
By THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq. 

“To sentiments, maniy, dignitied, and ‘anaiadls in feeling, 
warm, generous, and enthusiastic; in language, pure, watural, 
and classic ally elegant :—tie Life of Siddous, by the bard of the 
* Pleasures of Hope,’ isa book of great, of te auscendent merit: 
it is, in one word, a patiera of biography.”—Sun. 

* The private Memoranda of the accomptished person whose 
memory the poet has thought it worthy of his talents to embalm, 
form a very interesting feature in these volumes, which are, we 
may say, in a few words, an oruament to our literature. 
Literary Gazette. 1 


MR. CAMPBE LL’s POETICAL WORKS, 
Uniform with Lord Byron and Sir Walter Scott. 
New edition, complete in 2 vols. price 12s. with a Portrait of the 
rN Sir Thomas Lawrence, and Seven Iilustratious by 
estall, 

The Poetical Works of Thomas Campbell, 
Esq., ¢ omprising * The Pleasures of Hope,’ * Theodoric,’ * Ger- 
trate of Wyonnug,’ aud bis minor pieces. 

“With a high re putation for origivality, and a fame which 
cannot be shaken, Mr. Campbell is ihe ouiy poet of the times 
who canuot be reproached (and to him itis indeed a reproach) 
with having written too little.”—Lonp Byron. 

Loudon: Effingham Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange. 







NEW WORKS 
Published by Saunders and Otley, Conduit-street. 
CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S NEW NOVEL, 

In 3 vols, post 8vo. 

ACOB F Al T vad F U L. 

By the Author of ¢ Feter Simple,’ x 
** It is fall of character aud incident, and wiil, we doubt not, 

be a universal favouriie.”—Lilerary Gazette. 


II. 
NEW NOVEL, EDITED BY THE AUTHOR OF 
* GRANBY.’ 
Tn 3 vols, put 8vo. 


AN N E rd RE Y. 
Edited by the  aanad t *Granby.’ 
Ill. 
MRS. JAMESON’S NEW WORK. 
VISITS AND SKETCHES AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. 
By Mrs. JAMESON, 
Author of § Ch terisucs of Women,’ &e. 
“ These graceful and delightiul volumes aflor ia vivid instance 
of the strength aud reach of the female tiieat of the prese ut 
day; they are full of aw n’s keenuess of observation, of her 


enihesiastic warmth of feeling, and of the rich elegauce of Ler 
imagination.” —Alhenanm, 

















IV. 

Second edition, revised and enlarged, in 2 vols. post tvo, 
CELEBRATED FEMALE SOVEREIGNS, 
THE AR LIVEs, 

By Mrs, JAMESON, 








“Mrs, Jameson's productions wili form a highly-interesting 
addition to every lady's livrary.”—Monthly Keview, 
v. 
Second edition, in 2 me post ws 
TWo OLD ME "Ss ALES 


CHE DEFORMED and THE ADMIRAL'S pau GHUTER, ’ 
‘Two tales of a remarkabie character, displaying striking 
eeunen profonnd anatomy of human emotions; nes vous, elo- 
queut, aud fearfully distinct.’—Adlas, 
VI. 
aman ARE’S EXAMINATION. 
1 vol. post 6vo, 
CITATION aND EXAMINATION OF 
WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE 
And others, before the Worshipful Sir Thomas Lucy, Koight, 
touching Deet-Stealmg on the i9th day of September, in the 
Year ot Grace 1582. 
Now first published from Original Manuscripts. 
Vil. 
NEW NOVEL, ae ACE DP BY MISS JANE PORTER, 
a 218. port BVO. 
YOU EARTS 
A Novel 
Prefaced by Miss JANE PORTER, 
Vill. 
Third edition, revised, in 3 vols. post 8ve, 
PETER SinmrvptL. sg 
By the Author of § The King’s Own,’ Se. 
Saunders and Otley, Couduit-street. Agents: tor Ireland, 


f. Comming, Dublin; for Seottand, Bell aud Bradfute, Ediu- 
urge 





Just pablished, in 12mo, price 3: 
POPULAR VIEW of ilOMGsc “OP. ATHY. 
By the Rev. THOMAS EVEREST, Rector of Wiewar, 
Gioucestershire. 
London : William Pickering, Chancery-lane, 
This day 
Under the Direction of the Committee of General Literature and 
‘ducation, appointed by the Society for Promoting Christian 


Knowledge. 
RIGINAL FAMILY SERMONS 
Part XXV., price 1s., containing Sermons by the Bishop 


ot Dunkeld and Dunbiane, the Rev. Matthew Anderson, the Rev. 
4. = » Ricite, the Rev. J. M. Rodwell, the Rev. Charies W. 


e 

The FIR ST FOUR VOLUMES ane qoeapte te, price 6s. 6d. each, 
bound in cloth; and the Pants, Lt XXIV., may be had 
separately, at 1s. each, 

London: John W. Parker, Saturday Magazine Office, West 
Strand. 

Pablished Monthly, in Music Folio, price 1s. 6d. 

SACRED MINSTRELSY ; a Collection of 
w the FINEST SACRED MUSIC, arranged as Solos, Duets, 
Trios, Xc., with Accompaniments for Pianotorte or Organ. The 
prevent Number (X11.) contains:—1, Anthem, Maacetto— 
2, Authem, Cnryvcuron—3, Anthem, Dupuis—4, Ai, Hanver 
—5, Hyan, Havyon—s, Choral, Sen. Bac. 

Auy of the preceding Nambers may be _— separately. 
London: Joha \ w. Parker, West 5 a, 








CHE AP LIBRARY OF ENT ERTAINME NT. 
Publishing Monthly, price -—, Ste per vol. bound in morocco 


OLBURN'S MODE: RN NOVELISTS: 


A Collection of the most celebrated Works, chietly by 
Living anthers. 








Number for NOVEMBER contains 
THE O’ BRIE: NS AND THE O’PLAHERTYS, 
By Lady MORGAN. In 4 vols, 

Works already published in this Collection, and sold separately : 
Mr. Ward's Tremaine, 3 vols. |Mr. Gleig’s Chelsea Pensioners, 
De Vere, 3 vols. 3 vols, 
Mr. Bulwer's Disowned, 3 vols, Mr. Grattan’s Highways and 
—— Diverews, 3 vols, Byways. 2ud Series, each in 
k's Saying ssand Doings, vols. 
1, and 3rd Series, cach Mr. Smith’ 3 ter Hill, 35 vols. 
New Fore- st, 3 vols, 
——— Reuben Apsley, 3 

















in3v 
Mr. Lister's Granby, 3 vols. 
——— Hervert Lacy, 3 
1 - ‘Pury’ 5 Flirtation, 3 vols. 
Mra. Radciitie’s Gaston de 
Blonds ville, + 2 Vols. 
Mra b israeli’s Vivian Grey, 4) Mrs. Gore" 8 Romance of Real 
vol Life. Is, 
London: Published for name Colourn, by ik. 
and Bradiute, ‘“dinburgh: Johu Cumming, 
by all Booksellers, 


Vols. 
hand Mulgrave’s Yes and No, 
ols. 


Bentley ; Bell 
Dubiin; and sold 








NATIONAL 
PRIVATE 
ue 


AND SOCIAL EDUCATION, 
FAMILIES AND SEMINARIES FOR YOUTH. 

DUTIES of MEN. 
By SILVIO PELLICC 





\ith a Portrait, and a Life of the Author, ty THOS. ROSCOE, 
Author of * The Landsc — Aun; * Lives of the Novelists,” 
Vravsiator of * My Te en Years’ hi vprisoument,’ &e, &c. 





*rice Ss. elegantly bound, 


Longman and Co.; Ri chter aud Co.; and to be had of all 
Publishers, 

** Translated by the practised pen of Mr, Roscoe, who has pre- 
fixed a most interesting & aphical sketch, and alre ady deser- 
vedly successiul, tie pure and elevated morality of the work 

renders ta mont excellent present for young wen in every 
"—Foreign Quarterly Review. 
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vis; for itis their interest in ’ 
out to their children the path to be chosen for life. His scarcely 





ossible that a book more admirably adapted for this object will 
tall within their reach.’— Vonthiy Review, 
Tn the press, 


The Duties of Women in the Nincteenth 
Century. 
ICT IONN AIRE. Rh. \ISONN iE, “Etymo- 


lozique, Synonvmique et Polyglotte des termes aaiie 8 
daus les Sciences: Natarelles, comprenant PAnatonie, U Histoire 
Naturelle e a Physiolog zie Generales, U Astronomie, ba i Lauique, 
ta Chimie, ia G . blssique, la Ge logie, la Minera vila 
Physique, la Ze Por A. J. J. JOUR DAN. 2fori vols. 
8v0. Paris, Is34. 












18>. 


Dictionnaire de l’Industrie Manufacturiere, 
Commerciale et Agricole, auviage accompague d'un grand 
nombre de figures interealées dans le texte, par MM. Baudri- 
mout, Blanqgm Aine,Coriolis, D’Arcet, Despretz, Xe. Ne. LO Vols, 
évo. Les vols. | et 2 sonten vente, Prix de chaque, 5». 

Raspail, Nouveau Sysiéme de Chimie Or- 
ganique, “foudé sur dex Méthades Nouvelles d’Observations. W ith 
12 Plates, a ured. sve, Paris, 1633. bos 
London: J. B. Bailliére, Foreign Bookseliet, 2 19, Rege nt-st reet. 

DR. ADAM CL a ’s rae VOL, IV. 
In imperial ave. . price 30s. in cloth bie, 


rice 2us. 
R. ADAM CL XRKE'S COMMENT ARY 
on the SCRIPTURES, Volume the Fourth, (the First of 
the Old lestameut,) coutaining Genesis to Deuteronomy in- 
clusive. 

Also, now ready, new edition of Part I. in imp, 8v¥o. 2s., and 
in ato, 38.; to be published every fortnight, until completed in 
Sixty Parts 

London : “Printed, by assigument of the Evecutors, for Thomas 
Tegg aud Son, Cheapside; and sold by every other Bookselier 
in the United King gdom. 








email 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 
_Y . 
HE SHELLEY PAPERS 
Reprinted from the Athenwum, including Poetry per 
Prose, by the late PERCY BYSSHE SHE LLEY, witha MEMOIR 
of him by his Relation, Sehoolieliow, and Friend, CAPTAIN 
MEDWIN, 

* This memoir of bis life is written with perspicuity and ele- 
gance, and there is a grace about it, that is derived from the 
honourable glow of frien ship, wine h, while it warms the tints of 
the descriptions, makes the varrative at once the more pleasing 
and impressive." —Metropolitan Mugazine. 

*“‘foteresting to all admirers of the poet, and calculated to 
increase their numbers.”’—Monthly Repository. 


Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria-lane. 
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THE LAS 





NEW 
In 3 vols. post Svo. 


DAY OF 


== 


8, New Berlington Street, . Nes. 1, 1834, 


PUBLICATIONS 


POMPETIIL. 


By the Author of ‘ Pelham,’ ‘ Eugene Aram,’ ‘ England and the English,’ &c. 


NEW HISTORICAL AND BIOGRA- 
PHICAL WORKS. 


New Edition, revised by the Author, in 2 vols. post svo. 
PF OR i C E. 


L v7 anit 


ene on POLITICAL, 
VEL M.P. 







“A very Bs ag s 
abounding in curio 
formation.”"— kaamin 


2. 
MEMOIRS OF HENRY SALT, Esa. F.R.S 
His Britannic Majesty's late Cousui-General in’ Egypt. 
INCLUDING His CORRESVONDENCE, 
Together with an Account of bis two Misstons to Abyssinia, his 
Travels in that country, bis Resifence and Diecoveries in Exypt, 
and the Researches of Belzoni under his auspices. 2 vols, ovo. 
with 2 Portraits. 
By JOHN JAMES HALLS, Esq. 
“© This work will be read with aomixed pleasure. 
sting picture of a chequered life.”"—Atlas. 


{1 instenctive book, 
dote, keen re wark, aud vaiuable in- 











lt is a very 







ha, and great pecuniary liberality, ov 


the Pac iy of the hidden 
treasures of Egypt have been brought to light. 


—Quarterly Rev. 





THIRD EDIT ION, revised by the Author, 2 vols, post 8vo. 





ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH. 
To which s now first vdded, 
A VIEW OF THE _ 2 1S AND THE LATE 





By E. L. BU Dt RK, Esq. M.P. 
Author of ‘ Pelham,’ * Eugeue Aram,’ &c. 


EUROPEAN COLONTES 
in VARIOUS PARTS of the WORLD, 
viewed in their Social, Moral, aud Phy-ical Condition. 
By JOHN HOWISON, Esq. 
Author of * Sketches of Upper € anada.? 2 vols, 8vo. 
In clearness of delineation, graphic effect, aud light brillianey 
of teach, Mr. Howison is equal to the best writers of the day.”’— 
Spectator. 
5. 


ag od —_ CHEAPER 
Is. post 8vo. with tine Portra 
LET TE RS. OF HORACE W AL POLE 
TO SIR HORACE MANN, 
Now first published. Edited by LORD DOVER, 
Who has added Notes = a Memoir of Walpole. 





—— 


Seeond Edition. The Sixth , of the Translation of 
MADAME JUNOT'’S MEMOIRS. 


*,* The volumes mav be had separately to complete sets, 

* These Memoirs furnish an admirable view of the interior of 
Napoleon's early € ourt—of the characters that extibited in it— 
of the gevius of the First Consulate aud the First Consul.”— 
Spectator. 

#*,* Vol. VII. will appear ina few days, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A NAVAL LIFE. 
By Capt. JAMES SCOTT, R.N. 3 vols. 
“| Will be read with universal interest.’—Nantical Mag 
“Containing much amusement and information.” —t /nited 
Service Journal. 
8. 
In 2 vols, 8vo. with numerous Etchings, &c. 
TRANSATLANTIC SKETCUES. 
By Sir J. EF. ALEXANDER, Captain 42nd Royal Highlanders, 
Comprising - recent Visit to the most interesting Scenes in North 
and South America, and the West Indies, 
Musing volumes.” —Athenenm. 
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